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THE SABBATH WRECKS. | seling, entreating, expostulating with them, 
m ; }and praying for them. 
“bay oe aeuees | Surely,” said he, “the Lord of the Sab- 
Ir was a beautifu! Sabbath morning in the || bath will not hold ye guiltless for this profana- 
autumn of 1577; a few small clouds, tinged || tion of his holy day.” But, at that period, 
with red, sailed slowly through the blue hea- || vital religion was but little felt or understood 
vens ; the sun shone brightly, as if conscious|| upon the borders, and they regarded not his 
of the glory and goodness of its Maker, dif-|| words. 
fusing around a holy stiilness and tranquility,|/ He went to one boat, which was the pro- 
characteristic of the day of rest; the majestic || perty of members of his own congregation, and 
Frith flashed back the sunbeams, while, on its|/there he found Agnes Crawford, the daughter 
bosom slowly glided the winged granaries of |of one of his elders, hanging upon the neck 
commerce ; there, too, lay its islands, glorying || of her husband, and their three children also 











in their strength—the May, shrouded in light, | clung around him, and they entreated him not 


appeared as a leviathan sunning in its rays—||to be guilty of breaking the Sabbath for the 


and the giant Bass, covered with sea fowl, || sake of per shing gain. But he regarded not 
rose as a proud mountain of alabaster in the || their voice; and he kissed his wife and his 
midst of the waters. | children, while he laughed at their idle fears. 

A thousand boats lay along the shores of || Mr. Simpson beheld the scene with emotion, 
the Dunbar. It was the herring season—and | and approaching the group—“ John Craw- 
there were many boats from the south, and | ford,” he exclaimed, addressing the husband, 
from the north, and also from the coast of || you may profess to mock, to laugh to scorn 
Holland. || the words of a feeble woman, but see that 

Now, tidings were brought to the fisher-|| they return not like a consuming fire into your 
men that an immense shoal was upon the||own bosom when hope has departed. Is not 
coast; and, regardless of its being Sabbath) the Lord of the Sabbath the Creator of the 
morning, they began to prepare their thousand } sea as well asof the dry land? Know ye not 
boats, and to go out to set their nets. The | that ye are now braving the wrath of Him 
Rev. Andrew Simpson, a man possessed of || before whom the mighty ocean is a drop, and 
the piety and boldness of an apostle, was then || all space buta span? Will ye, then, glory 
minister of Dunbar; and, as he went forth to/|| in insulting His ordinances, and delight in 
the kirk to preach to his people, he beheld the || profaning the @iy of holiness? Will ye draw 
unhallowed preparations of the fishermen on ||down everlasting darkness on the Sabbath of 
the beach; and he turned and went amongst|| your soul?) When ye were but a youth ye 
them, and reproved them sternly for their great || have listened to the words of John Knox—the 
wickedness. But the men were obdurate— | great apostle of our country—ye have trem- 
the prospect of great gain was before them, || bled beneath their power, and the conviction 
and they mocked the words of the preacher.||that they carried with them; and when ye 
Yea, some of them said unto him in the words | think of those convictions, and contrast them 
of the children to the prophet—“ Go up, thou || with your conduct this day, does not the word 
bald head.” He went from boat to boat, coun-| apostate burn in your heart?’ John Crawford, 
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some of your blood, have embraced the stake 
for the sake of truth, and will ye profane the 
Sabbath which they sanctified! The Scots- 
man who openly glories in such a sin, forfeits 
his claim to the name of one, and publishes 
to the world that he has no part or communion 
with the land that gave him birth. John 
Crawford, hearken unto my voice, to the voice 
of your wife, and that of your bairns, (whose 
bringing up is a credit to their mother,) and 
be not guilty of this gross sin.” But the fish- 
erman, while he regarded not the supplica- 
tions of his wife, became sullen at the words 
of the preacher, and springing into the boat, 
seized an oar, and, with his comrades began 
to pull from the shore. 

The thousand boats put to sea, and Mr. 
Simpson returned sorrowful from the beach 
to the kirk, while Agnes Crawford and her 
children followed him. That day he took for 
his text, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy;” and, as he fearlessly and fervidly de- 
nounced the crime of Sabbath breaking, and 
alluded to the impious proceedings of the day, 
his hearers trembled, but poor Agnes wept 


aloud, and her children clung around her, and | 


they wept also, because she wept. But, ere 
the service had concluded, the heavens began 
to lower. Darkness fell over the congrega- 
tion—and first came the murmur of the storm, 
which suddenly burst into the wild how! of 
the tempest. They gazed upon each other in 


silent terror, like guilty spirits stricken in | 


their first rebellion by the searching glance of 
Omniscience. The loud voice of the psalm 
was abruptly hushed, and its echo mingled 
with the dreadful music of the elements, like 
the bleating of a tender lamb, in the wind that 
sweepeth howling on the mountains. Fora 
moment, their features, convulsed and im- 
movable, were still distended with the song 
of praise ; but every tongue was silent, every 
eye fixed. There was no voice, save hea- 
ven’s. 
foundations, but none fled—none moved.— 
Pale, powerless, as marble statues, horror 
transfixed them in the house of prayer. 
steeple rocked in the blast, and, as it bent, a 
knell, untold by human hands, pealed on the 
ears of the breathless multitude. A crash 
followed. The. spire that glittered in the 
morning sun lay scattered in fragments, and 


the full voice of the whirlwind roared through | 


the aisles. The trees crouched and were 
stripped leafless; and the sturdy oak, whose 
roots had embraced the earth for centuries, 
torn from the deep darkness of its foundations, 
was lifted on the wingsof the tempest. Dark- 
ness was spread over the earth. Lightnings 
gathered together their terrors, and clothed 
in the fury of their fearful majesty, flashed 
through the air. The fierce hail was poured 
avwa as clouds of ice. At the awful voice 
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The church seemed to rock to its | 


The | 


Vor. II. 


‘of the deep thunder the whirlwind quailed, 
and the rage of the tempest seemed spent. 

Nothing was now heard save the rage of 
|the troubled sea, which, lashed into foam by 
|the angry storm, still bellowed forth its white 
| billows to the clouds, and shouted its defiance 
loud as the war-cry of embattled worlds.— 
The congregation still sat mute, horrified, 
deathlike, as if waiting for the preacher to 
break the spell of the elements. He rose ty 
return thanks for their preservation, and he 
had given out the lines— 


‘When in thy wrath rebuke me not, 
Nor in thy hot rage chasten me,” 





when the screams and the howling of women 
jand children rushing wildly along the streets, 
|rendered his voice inaudible. The congre- 
|gation rose, and hurrying one upon another, 
| they rushed from the church. The exhorta- 
| tions of the preacher to depart calmly were 
|unheard and unheeded. Every seat was de- 
|serted, all rushed to the shore, and Agnes 
Crawford and her children, also, in terror, 
with the multitude. 


The wrecks of nearly two hundred boats 
|were drifted among the rocks. The dead 
| were strewed along the beach, and amongst 
|them, wailing widows sought their husbands, 
ichildren their fathers, mothers their sons, and 
|all their kindred; and ever and anon an addi- 
|tional scream of grief arose, as the lifeless 
| body of one or other such relations was found. 
| A few of the lifeless bodies of the hardy crews 
| were seen tossing to and fro, but the cry for 
|help was hushed, and the yell of death was 
|heard no more. 

It was, in truth, a fearfui day—a day of 
| lamentation, of warning, and of judgment. 
In one hour,and within sight of the beach, 
|a hundred and ninety boats and their crews, 
| were whelmed in the mighty deep; and, 
dwelling on the shore between Spittall and 
| North Berwick, two hundred widows wept 
| their husbands lost. 

The spectators were busied carrying the 
'dead, as they were driven on shore, beyond 
| the reach of tide-mark. They had continued 
| their melancholy task for near an hour, when 
\a voice exclaimed—* See! see !—one still 
lives, and struggles to make the shore.” 

All rushed to the spot from whence the 
| voice proceeded, and a young man was per- 
ceived, with more than mortal strength, yet 
laboring in the whirling waves. His coun- 
tenance was black with despair. His heart 
‘panted with suffocating pangs. His limbs 
buffeted the billows in the strong agony of 
death, and he strained with desperate eager- 
ness, towards the projecting point of a black 
rock. It was now within his grasp, but in its 
stead, he clutched the deceitful wave that 
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laughed at its deliverance. He was whirled 
around it, dashed on it with violence, and 
again swept back by the relentless surge.—!| 
He threw out his arms at random, and _ his 
deep groans and panting breath were heard | 
through the sea’s hoarse voice. He again 
reached the rock—he grasped, he clung to 
itstangied sides. A murmur moaned through 
the multitude. They gazed upon one ano- 
ther. His glazed eyes frowned darkly upon 
them. Supplication and scorn were mingled 
in his look. His lips moved, but his tongue 
uttered no sound. He only gasped to speak 
—to implore assistance. His strength gave 
way—the waters rushed around the rock as a 
whirlpool. He was again uplifted upon the 
white bosom of the foam and tossed within a 
few yards of the wailing but unavailing 
crowd. 

“it is John Crawford!” exclaimed those 
who were enabled to recognise his features. 
A loud shriek followed the mention of his 
name—a female rushed through the crowd, | 
and the next moment the delicate form of Ag-| 
nes Crawford, was seen floating on the wild 
sea. In an instant a hundred plunged to her 
rescue, but, before the scream of horror and 
surprise raised by the spectators when they 
beheld her devoted but desperate purpose, had 
subsided, she was beyond the reach of all 
who feared death. Although no feminine 
amusement, Agnes had delighted in buffeting 
the waters from a child, as though she felt a 
home upon their bosom ; and now the strength 
of inspiration seemed to thrill through her | 
frame. She again appeared, and her fair hand | 
grasped the shoulder of the drowning man! 
A shout of wild joy rang back to the deserted 
town. Her father, who was amongst the 
multitude, fell upon his knees. He clasped 
his hands together—* Merciful heaven!” he 
exclaimed, “* Thou who stilleth the tempest, 
and holdest the waters in the hollow of Thy 
hand, protect—protect my child !” 

The waters rioted with redoubled fury.— 
Her strength seemed failing, but a smile of 
hope still lighted up her features, and her 
hand yet grasped her apparently lifeless bur- 
den. Despair again brooded on the counte- 
nance of her friends. For a moment she dis- 
anpeared among the waves; but the next, 
Agnes Crawford lay senseless on the beach, 
her arm resting on the bosom of him she had 
snatched from a watery grave—on the bosom 
of her husband. 

They were borne to their own house, where 
in a few moments she recovered ; but her 
husband manifested no signs of vitality. All 
the means within their power, and that they 
knew, were resorted to effect his resuscita- 
tion. Long and anxiously she wept over him, 
rubbing his temples and his bosom, and, at 
length, beneath her hand his breast first be- 
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gan to heave with the returning pulsation of 
his heart. 

“ He lives!—he breathes!” she exclaimed, 
and she sank back in a state of unconscious- 
ness, and was carried from the room. The 
preacher attended by the bedside, where the 
unconscious fisherman lay, directing and as- 
sisting in the operations necessary for restor- 
ing animation. 

As John Crawford began to recover, the 
film of death that had gathered over his eyes 
began to melt away, and he gazed around in 
bewilderment, but unconscious of where he 
was, and he sunk in a troubled sleep ; and, as 
he slept, and his strength returned, he cast 
forth his arms, in imagination yet grappling 
with death. He dreamed, and in his dream, 
he shouted for help. He prayed, and in the 
same breath he blasphemed and reviled the 
trembling spectators that his troubled fancy 
still pictured on the beach. 

In a few hours the fisherman awoke from 
his troubled sleep, which many expected 
would have been the sleep of death. He 
raised himself in the bed—he looked around 
wistfully. Agnes, who had recovered, and 
returned to the room fell upon his bosom.— 
“My Agnes!—my poor Agnes!”—he cried, 
gazing wistfully in her face—* but where— 
where am [!—and my bairnies, where are 
they ?” 

“Here, father, here!” cried the children, 
stretching out their little arms to embrace 
him. 

Again he looked anxiously around. A re- 
collection of the past, and a consciousness of 
the present, fell upon his mind. “Thank 
God '” he exclaimed, and burst into tears; and 
when his troubled soul and hisagitated bosom 
had found in them relief, he inquired eagerly 
—* But O, tell me, how was I saved ’—was 
I cast upon the beach? There is a confused 
remembrance in my brain, as though an an- 
gel grasped me when I was sinking, and held 
me. But my head is confused, it is fearfully 
confused, and I remember naething but as a 
dream ; save the bursting awa’ o’ the dreadful 
storm, wi’ the perishing o’hunders in an in- 
stant, and the awful cry that rang frae boat to 
boat—‘ a judgment hascome owreus!’ And 
it was a judgment indeed! © Agnes! had I 
listened to yer words, to the prayers o’ my 
bits o’ bairns, or the advice o’ the minister, [ 
wad hae escaped the sin that I hae this day 
committed, and the horrors wi’ which it has 
been visited. But tell me how, or in what 
manner, I was saved.” 

“ John,” said the aged elder, the father of 
Agnes “ ye was saved by the merciful and 
sustaining power o’ that Providence which ye 


hal 





| 


this morning set at nought. But I rejoice to 
find that your heart is not hardened, and that 
the awful visitation—the judgment, as ye hae 
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weel described it—which has this day filled 
our coast with widows and with orphans, has 
not fallen upon you in vain; for ye acknow- 
ledge your guilt, and are grateful for your 
deliverance, 
short o’ a miracle. We a’ beheld how lang 
and how desperately ye struggled wi’ the 
raging waves; we knew not who ye were, 
and when it was na in ihe power o’ any being 
upon the shore to render ye the slightest as- 
sistance. We saw how ye struggled to reach 
the black rock, and how ye was swept round 
it; and, when ye at last reached it, we ob- 
served how ye clung to it wi’ the grasp o’ 
death, until your strength gave way, and the 
waves dashed you from it. Then ye was 
driven towards the beach, and some of the 
spectators recognised your face, and they cried 
out your name! A scream burst upon my 
ear—a woman rushed through the crowd— 
and then John!—O, then!’”,—but here the 
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feelings of the old man overpowered him.— 
He sobbed aloud, and pausing for a few mo-| 
ments, added—* Tell him, some o’ ye.” “O| 
tell me,” said the fisherman ; ‘a’ that my | 
father-in-law has said, I kenned before. But | 
how was I saved? or by whom?” 

The preacher took upthetale. ‘ Hearken| 
unto me, John Crawford,” saidhe. “ Ye have | 
reason this day to sorrow, and to rejoice, and | 
to be grateful beyond measure. In the morn- | 
ing ye mocked my counsel and set at nought} 
my reproof. T'rue, it was not the speaker, | 
but the words of truth that were spoken, that | 
ye ought to have regarded—for they were not | 
my words, and [ was but the humble instru-| 
ment to convey them to ye. But ye despised | 
them; and as ye sowed, so have ye reaped. But, | 
as your father-in-law has told ye, when your | 
face was recognised from the shore, and your 
name mentioned, a woman screamed—she | 
rushed through the multitude—she plunged | 
into the boiling sea, and inan instant she was 
beyond the reach of help!” 


“ Speak !—speak on!” cried the fisherman || 


eagerly; and he placed his hands on his heay- 
ing bosom, and gazed anxiously, now towards 
the preacher, and again towards Agnes, who 
wept upon his shoulder. 

“The providence that had till then sus- 
tained you, while your fellow-creatures per- 


ished around you,” added the clergyman, sup- || 


ported her. She reached you—she grasped 
yourarm. After long struggling, she brought 


you within a few yards of the shore, a wave)}| 


overwhelmed you both and cast you upon the 

beach, with her arm—the arm of your wife 

that saved you—upon your bosom !”’ 
“Gracious heaven !” exclaimed the fisher- 


man, pressing his wife to his bosom—* My |! 
ain Agnes! was it you!—was it you !—my || 


And he wept aloud, 
“There is nae 


wife !-—-my sc viour !” 
and his children wept also. 
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merit in what I have done,” replied she, « 
wha should have attempted to save ye, had | 
not! Ye were every thing to me John, ang 
to our bairns.” 

But the feelings of the wife and the mother 
were too strong for words. I will not dwe! 
upon the joy and gratitude of the family tp 
whom the husband and the father had been 
restored as from the dead. It found a gor. 
rowful contrast in the voice of lamentation 
and of mourning, which echoed along the 
coast like the peal of an alarm-bell. Thp 
dead were laid in heaps upon the beach, an¢, 
on the following day, widows, orphans, p:. 
rents, and brothers, came from all the fishing 
towns along the coast, to seek their dead 
amongst the drowned that had been gathered 
together; or, if they found them not, they 
wandered along the shore to seek for them 
where the sea might have cast them forth.— 
Such is the tale of the Sabbath Wrecks—o; 
the lost brave of Dunbar. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE PLAGIARIST. 


It is the hour, when at the door 

The postman’s welcome knock is heard; 
It is the hour the eye runs o’er, 

With rapid glance, each new-found word: 


| And gentle thoughts—expressions clear, 


Make music to the list’ning ear. 


Each flower a careful hand has placed, 
To form a “Garland,” for the taste 

Of poet, moralist, and sage, 

Of laughing youth, and sober age; 
Fraught with instruction, and with power, 
To give new charms to that sweet hour, 
Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts (not “ meets”) away. 


But ’tis not for instruction from poet or sage, 
That the plagiarist seeks the “ Garland’s” 
page, 

Nor to gaze on the “ view” of a far-off land, 
That he seizes the book with a trembling hand, 
And if half its contents his eye has caught, 
It is not for the sake of its “scraps of thought;” 
Hg looks—it is not for a “ Christmas hymn,” 
| But something more welcome far to him. 


| With hope, with fear, with suspense he is sick, 

His cheek grows pale, and his heart beats 
quick, 

There is seen a word on the rustling leaves,-- 

| His color returns, and his bosom heaves, 

‘A moment more, and—away with care,— 

As his own, those stolen lines are there! 


The young are slaves to novelty; the old 
to custom. 
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BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. XV. 


The storm was partially gone; and the 
moon, approaching to the full, was high in 
heaven, fighting her way through masses of 
rapid cloud. The wind still roared in long 
blasts, as the tempest retired, like an army 
repulsed, and indignant at being driven from 
the spoil. But the ground was deluged, and 
a bitter sleet. shot on our half-naked bodies. 
| had far to pass through the streets of the 
upper city ; and their aspect was deeply suited 
to the melancholy of the hour. 

The following paragraphs enclosed in brackets were 
nublished in the first voluine of the Garland; but in 
order to retain the connexion they are republished in 
this place. 


(I was sheltering myself behind the broken 
columns of the Grand gate, from the bitter 
wind which searched every fibre; and ‘was 
sinking into that chilling torpor which be- 
numbs body and mind alike; when aclash of 
military music and the tramp of a multitude 
assailed my ear. I started up, and found my 
miserable companions mustering from the va- 
rious hollows of the hill to our post on the 
central ground of Mount Moriah, where the 
view was boundless on every side. A grow- 
ing blaze rose up from the valley, and flashed 
upon the wall of circumvallation. The sounds 
of cymbal and trumpet swelled: the blaze ad- 
vanced rapidly; and going the circuit of the 
wall, the helmets and lances of the cavalry 
were seen glittering through the gloom: a 
crowd of archers preceded a dense body of the 
legionary horse, at whose head rode the Roman 
general and his chief officers. On this night 
the fatal wall had been completed, and ‘Titus 
was going its round in triumph. Every horse- 
man carried a torch ; and strong divisions of 
infantry followed, bearing lamps and vessels 
of combustible matter on the points of their 
spears. As the whole moved, rolling and 
bending with the inequalities of the ground, 
I thought that I saw a mighty serpent coiling 
his burning spires round the prey that was 
never to be rescued by the power of man. 

[But the pomp of war below, and the wretch- 
edness around, raised reflections of such bitter- 
ness, that, when Titus and his splendid troop 
reached the fuot of the Temple-hill, one out- 
cry of sorrow and anticipated ruin burst from 
usall, ‘The conquerer heard it, and, from 
the instant mancuvring of his troops, was 
evidently alarmed: he had known the courage 
of the Jews too long, not to dread the effects 
of their despair. 

[And despair it was, fierce and untameable ! 
I started forwafd, exclaiming, “If there is a 


man among you ready to stake his life for his 
country, let him follow me.” 

{To the last hour the Jew was a warrior. 
The crowd grasped their spears, and we 
sprang down the cliffs. As we reached the 
outer wall of the city, 1 restrained their ex- 
haustless spirit, until 1 had singly ascertained 
the state of the enemy. Titus was passing 
the well known ravine near the Fountain gate, 


s 


where the ground was difficult for cavalry, 
from its being chiefly divided into gardens.— 
I threw open the gate, and led the way to the 
circumvallation. The sentinels, oeccupii d 
with looking on the pomp, suffered us to ap- 
proach unperceived; we mounted the wall, 
overthrew every thing before us, and plunged 
down upon the cavalry entangled in the ra- 
vine. 

[The bravery of the legions was not proof 
against the fury ofour attack. Even our wild 
faces and naked forms, seen by the uncertain 
glare of the torches, looked scarcely human. 
Horse and man were rolled down the decliv- 
ity; the arrival of fresh troops only increased 
the confusion; their torches made them a 
mark for our pikes and arrows; every point 
told; and every Roman that fell, armed a Jew, 
The conflict became murderous: and we 
stabbed at our ease the troopers of the Em- 
peror’s guard, through their mail, while their 
long lances were useless, 

[The defile gave us incalculable advan- 
tages; for the garden-walls were impassable 
by the cavalry, while we bounded over them 
like deer. All was uproar, terror, and rage. 
We actually waded through blood. Atevery 
step I trod on horse or man; helmets and 
bucklers, lances and armor, lay in heaps; the 
stream of the ravine soon ran purple with 
the proudest gore of the proud legions. 

[At length while we were absolutely op- 
pressed with the multitude of dead, a sudden 
blast of trumpets, and the loud shouts of the 
enemy, led me to prepare fora still fiercer 
effort. A tide of cavalry poured over the 





\!cround; a gallant figure, cheering them on, 


front; I withdrew my wearied followers from 
the exposed situation into which their success 
had led them, and, posting them behind a 
rampart of Roman dead, awaited the charge. 
[It came with the force of thunder; the 
powerful horses of the imperial escort broke 
over our rampart at the first shock, and bore 
us down like stubble. Every man of us was 
under their feet ina moment; yet the very 
number of our assailants saved us; the nar- 
rowness of the place gave no room for the 
management of the horse; the darkness as 
sisted both our escape and assault; and, even 
lying on the ground, we plunged our knives 
lin horse and rider with terrible retaliation. 


with his helmet in his hand, galloped in their 

















i |The cavalry at length gave way; but the 
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| 

Roman general, a man of the heroic spirit | roused from its sleep; and the extravagay: 
that is only inflamed by repulse, rushed for-| rumors that a great victory was obtained. T;, 
ward ainong the disheartened troops, and/||tus slain, and the enemy’s camp taken by 
roused them by his cries and gestures, to re-|/storm, stimulated the natural spirit of 4}, 
trieve their honor. After a few bold words, | people to the most boundless confidence, fy. 
he charged at their head. I singled him out, || ery Jew who could find a lance, an arrow. o 
as I saw his golden eagle gleam in the torch-|/a knife, hurried to the gates; and the spaco 
light. To capture the son of Vespasian, | between the walls and the circumyallaticy 
would live been a triumph worth a hundred || was crowded with an army, which, in the: 
lives. Titus was celebrated for personal dex- |! crisis of superhuman exultation, perhaps no 
terity in the management of the horse and/ disciplined force on earth could have ov. 
lance: and I could not restrain my admiration || fought. 

of the skill with which he penetrated the dif- | [Nothing could now save the rampart,— 
ficulties of the field, and the mastery with | Torches innumerable, piles of faggots, arms, 


which he repelled or overthrew all that op-)/even the dead, all things that could burp, 
posed him. 


| were flung upon it. Thousands who, at other 
{Our motley ranks were already scattering ; | times might have shrunk, forgot the name of 
when I[ called out my name, and defied him} fear, leaped into the very midst of the flames, 
to the combat. He stooped over his charger’s| and, tearing up the blazing timbers, dug { 

neck to discover his adversary; and, seeing || the heart of the rampart, and filled the hol- 
before him a being as blackened and beggared |, lows with sulphur and bitumen; or strugg|ed 
as the most dismantled figure of the crowd, || their way across the tumbling ruins, to throw 
gave a laugh of fierce derision, and was turn-| thernselves among the Roman_ spearmen, 
ing away, when our roar of scorn recalled him. || and see the blood of an enemy before they 
He struck in the spur, and, couching his lance, || died. 
he bounded towards me. ‘T'ohave waited his {War never had aboldermoment. Human 
attack must have been destruction; I sprang | nature, roused to the wildest height of enthv- 
aside, and with my full vigor flung the javelin: || siasm, was lavishing life like dust. The ran- 
it went through his buckler. He reeled; and} part spread a } 


| horrid light upon the havoc: 
a groan arose from the legionaries, who were || every spot of the battle, every group of the 


rushing forward to his support: he stopped | furious living, and the trampled and deformed 
them with a fierce gesture, and, casting off || dead, was keenly visible. The ear was deaf. 
the entangled buckler, charged again. But} ened by the incessant roar of flame, the fall- 


the hope of the imperial diadem was not to be || ing of the huge heaps of the rampart, and the 
thus cheaply hazarded. 


The whole circle of | agonies and exultations of men reveling in 
eavalry rolled in upon us; I] was dragged down} mutual slaughter. : 
by a hundred hands; and Titus was forced|, [In that hour came one of those solemn 
away, indignant at the zeal which thwarted | signs which marked the downfall of Jerusa- 
his fiery valor. || lem. 

[In the confusion I was forgotten, slipped|| [The tempest, that had blown at intervals 
through the concourse, and rejoined my coun-|, with tremendous violence, died away at once; 
trymen, who had given me over for lost, and| and a surge of light ascended from the hori- 
now received me with shouts of victory. The) zon, and rolled up rapidly to the zenith. The 
universal cry was to advance; but | felt that |) phenomenon instantly fixed every eye. There 
the limit of triumph for that night was come:) was an indefinable sense in the general mind 
the engagement had became known to the| that a sign of power and Providence was 
whole range of the enemy’s camps, and troops} about to be given. The battle ceased; the 

tcries were followed by utter silence; the 








without number were already pouring down. |, ou 
I ordered a retreat; but there was one remain- |! armed ranks stood still, in the very act of 


ing exploit to make the night’s service mem-|, rushing on each other: all faces were turned 
orable. | on the heavens. 

[Leaving a few hundred pikemen outside} [The light rose pale and quivering, like the 
the circumvallation to keep off any sudden || meteors of a summer evening. But in the 


attempt, I set every hand at work to gather) zenith it spread and swelled into a splendor, 


the dry weeds, rushes, and fragments of trees, || that distinguished it irresistibly from the won- 
from tle low grounds into a pile. It was laid ||dersof earthor air. It swiftly eclipsed every 
against the rampart. I flung the first torch, star. The moon vanished before it; the can- 
and pile and rampart were soon alike in a|/opy of the sky seemed to be dissolved, for a 


| 
blaze. Volumes of flames, carried by the wind, || view, into a bright and infinite region be- 
rolled round its entire circuit. 


yond, fit for the career of those mighty be- 
[The Romans rushed down in multitudes to|;ings to whom man is but a feather on the 


extinguish the fire. But this became contin. | gale. 
[As we gazed, this boundless field was trans- 


ually more difficult. Jerusalem had been 
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formed into a field of battle ; multitudes poured 
across it in the fiercest convulsions of com- 
bat ; horsemen charged, and died under their 
horses’ feet ; armor and standards were tram- 

led in blood ; column and line burst through 
each other. At length the battle stooped to- 
wards the earth; and, with hearts beating 
with indescribable feelings, we recognised 
in the fight the banners cf the tribes. It was 
Jew and Roman struggliug for life ; the very 


countenances of the combatants became visi-|| 


ble, and each man below saw a representative 
of himself and his fortunes above. The fate 
of Jewish war was there written by the hand 
of heaven; the fate of the individual was 
there predicted in the individual triumph or 
fall. What thought of man can conceive the 
intense interest with which we watched every 
blow, every movement, every wound of those 
images of ourselves? 

[The light illuminated the whole horizon 
below. The legions were seen drawn out in 
front of the camps ready for action; every 
helmet and spear-point glittering in the radi- 
ance; every face turned up, gazing in awe 
and terror on the sky. The tents spreading 
over the hills; the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of auxiliaries and captives; the little 
groups of the peasantry roused from sleep by 
the uproar of the night, and gathered upon 
the knolls and eminences of their fields; all 
were bathed in a flocd of preternatural lustre. 

{But the wonderous battle approached its 
close. The visionary Romans shook ; column 
and cohort gave way, and the banners of the 
tribes waved in victory over the field. Then 
first, human voices dared to be heard. From 
the city and the plain burst forth one mighty 
shout of triumph. 

[But our presumption was to be soon 
checked. A peal of thunder that made the 
very ground tremble under our feet, rolled 
from the four quarters of the heaven. The 
conquering host shook, broke and fled in utter 
confusion over the sapphire field. It was pur- 
sued, but by nosemblance of the Roman. An 
awful enemy was on its steps. Flashes of 
forked fire, like myriads of lances, darted af- 
ter it; cloud on cloud deepened down, as the 
smoke of a mighty furnace; globes of light 
shot blasting and burning along its track.— 
Then, amid the doubled roar of thunder, 
rushed forth the chivalry of heaven; shapes 
of transcendant beauty, yet with looks of 
wrath that withered the human eye; armed 
sons of immortality descended on the wing 
by millions; mingled with shapes and instru- 
ments of ruin, for which the mind has no 
conception. The circle of the heaven was 
filled with the chariots and horses of fire.— 
Flight was in vain: the weapons were soon 
to drop from the Jewish host: their warriors 


mortal armies poured on, 


trampling and 
blasting, until the last of the routed was con- 
sumed. 


[The angry pomp then paused. Countless 


|wings were spread, and the angelic multi- 


tudes having done the work of vengeance, 
rushed upward with the sound of ocean in the 
istorm. ‘The roar of trumpets and thunders 
| was heard until the splendor was lost in the 
heights of the empyrean. 
[We felt the terrible warning. Our 
|strength was dried up at the sight; despair 
|seized upon our souls. We had now seen 
'the fate of Jerusalem. No victory over man 
‘could save us from the coming of final ruin. 
Thousands never left the ground on which 
they stood ; they perished by their own hands, 
or lay down and died of broken hearts. The 
rest fled through the night, that again wrap- 
ped them in tenfold darkness. The whole 
multitude scattered away, with soundless 
steps and in silence, like an army of spec- 
tres. | 
| Inthe deepest dejection that could over- 
whelm the human mind I returned to the city, 
where one melancholy care still bound me to 
‘existence. [ hastened to my comfortless 
home; but the battle had fluctuated so far 
round the wails, that I found myself per- 
| plexed among the ruins of a portion of the 
| lower city, a crowd of obscure streets which 
| belonged almost wholly to strangers and the 
| poorer population. 
| The faction of John of Giscala, composed 
ichiefly of the more profligate and beggared 
class, had made the lower city their strong 
jhold, before they became masters of Mount 
| Moriah; and some desperate skirmishes, of 
| which conflagrations were the perpetual con- 
sequence, laid waste the principal part of a 
idistrict built and kept up with the haste and 
carelessness of poverty. To find a guide 
through this scene of dilapidation was hope- 
‘less, for every living creature, terrified by 
ithe awful portents of the sky, had now fled 
| from the streets. The night was solid dark- 
iness. No expiring gleam from the burnt 
‘rampart, no fires of the Roman camps, no 
‘lamp on the Jewish battlements, broke the 
|pitchy blackness. Life and light seemed to 
have perished together. 
| ‘To proceed soon became impossible ; and [ 
had no other resource than to wait the com- 
ing of day. But to one accustomed as | was 
to hardships, this inconvenience was trivial. 
I felt my way along the walls to the entrance 
of a house that promised some protection from 
the night, and flinging myself into a corner, 
vainly tried toslumber. But the rising of the 
storm, andthe rain poured upon my Jair, drove 
me to seek a more sheltered spot within the 





sank upon the splendid field. Still the im- 


ruin, The destruction was so effectual, that 
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this was difficult to Pre wad 7 was aieenell 
lessly returning to take my chance in the 
open air, when I discovered the glimmer of a | 
lamp through a crevice in the upper part of 
the building. My first impulse was to ap- | 
proach and obtain assistance. But the ab- 
ruptness of the ascent gave me time to con- 
sider the hazard of breaking in upon such | 
groups as might be gathered at that hour, in | 
a period when every atrocity under heaven 
reigned in Jerusalem. 

My patience was put to but brief trial; for 
in a few minutes, I heard a Jow hymn. It 
paused, as if followed by prayer. The hymn | 
began again, in accents so faint, as evidently | 


to express the fear of the worshippers. But 
the sound thrilled through my soul. I lis- 
tened in a struggle of doubt and hope. Could | 


I be deceived? and, if I were, 
must be the discovery ! 


how bitter 
I sat down on the 


foot of the rude stair, to feed myself with the || 


fancied delight, before it should be snatched | 
from me forever. 

But my perturbation would have risen to 
madness, had I stopped longer. I climbed up 
the tottering steps; half-way I found my- 
self obstructed by a door; I struck upon it, 
and called aloud. After an interval of mise- 
rable delay, a still higher door was opened, 
and a figure, disguised in a mantle, trem- 


blingly looked out, and demanded my pur- | 


pose. I saw, glancing over her, two faces, 
that I would have given the world to see. 1 | 
called out “Miriam!” Overpowered with 
emotion, my speech failed me. I lived only in 
my eyes. I saw Miriam fling off the mantle 
with a scream of joy, and rush down the steps. 
I saw my two daughters follow her with the 
speed of love: the door was thrown back, and 
I fell fainting into their arms. 

Tears, exclamations, 
long our only language. My wife flung her 
arms round me, and hung over my wasted 
frame with endless embraces and sobs of joy. 
My daughters fell at my feet, bathed my coid 
hands with their tears, smiled on me in | 
speechless delight, and then wept again.— | 
They had thought me lost tothem forever. I 
had thought them dead, or driven to some 
solitude which forbade us to meet again on 
this side of the grave. For two years, two 
dreadful years, a lonely man on earth, a wife- 
less husband, a childless father, tried by every 
misery of mind and body; here, here I found 
my treasure once more. On this spot, wretch- 
ed and destitute as it was, in the midst of 
public misery and personal woe, I had found 
those whose loss would have made the riches 
of mankind beggary to me. My soul over- 
flowed. Words were not to tell the feverish 
fondness, the strong delight that quivered 
through me: [ wept with woman’s weakness ; ; 
[ held my wife rt children at arm’s length, '! 
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and gazings, were | 
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that I might enjoy the full happiness of gaz; ng 
on them; then my eyes would grow dim, ang 
| | caught them to my heart, and in silence, the 
| silence of unspeakable emotion, tried to eo). 
|lect my thoughts, and to convince myself that 
|my joy was no dream. 

‘The night passed in mutual inquiries. The 
career of my family had been deeply diver. 
|sified. On my capture in the great battle 
| with Cestius, in which it was conceived that 
‘I had fallen, they were on the point of com- 
|ing to Jerusalem to ascertain their misfortune. 
|The advance of the Romans to Masada pre. 
‘cluded this. They sailed for Alexandria, 
‘and were overtaken by a storm. 

‘In that storm,” said Miriam, with terror 
| painted on her countenance, “ we saw a sight 
that appalled the firmest heart among us, 
jand to this hour recalls horrid images. The 
night had fallen intensely dark. Our vessel, 
laboring through the tempest during the day, 
|and greatly shattered, was expected to go down 
I be fore morn, and I had come upon the dec 
| prepared to submit to the general fate ; when n 
|! saw a flame upon the horizon. I point dit 
|out to the mariners; but they were a zed 
| by weariness and fear; and instead of ap- 
|proaching what I conceived to be a chen 
| they let the vessel drive before the wind. | 
| watched the light; to my astonishment I saw 
it advancing over the waves. It was a large 
[ship on fire, and rus shing down upon us, Then 

indeed there was no insensibility in our mari- 
|ners; they were like mad men through ex- 
|cess of fear; they did every thing but make 
la resol ute effort to escape the danger. 

| The blazing ship came towards us with 
terrific rapidity. As itapproached, the figure 
lof a man was seen on the deck, standing un- 
| hurt inthe midst of the burning. The Syrian 
pilot, hitherto the boldest of our crew, at this 
isight, cast the helm from his hands in despair, 
and tore his beard, exclaiming, that we were 
undone. ‘To our questions he would give no 
other answer than pointing to the solitary 
being who stood calmly in the centre of con- 
flagration, more like a demon than a man. 

| «] proposed that. we should make some 
|efforts to rescue this unfortunate man. But 
the pilot was herror-struck at the thought, 
and then gave up the tale, that it cost him 
agonies even to utter. He told us that the 
| being whom our frantic compassion would at- 
|tempt to save, was an accursed thing; that 
|for some crime too inexpiable to allow of 
his remaining among creatures capable 

| hope, he was cast out from men, stricken into 
the nature of the condemned spirits, and sen- 
tenced to rove the ocean in fire, ever burning, 
and never consumed !” 

I felt every word, as if that fire were de- 

vouring my flesh. The sense of what I was, 
‘and what I must be, was poison, 


} 


My head 
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swam; mortal pain overwhelmed me. And 
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and my resolution became fixed, never to de- 


thisabhorred thing I was; this sentenced and | stroy that safety by any frantic confidence of 
garful wretch I was, covered with wrath and | my own. 


shame, the exile from human nature: and I | 
heard my sentence pronounced, and my ex- | 


stence declared hideous, by the lips on which | 


[To be continued. ] 


| hung for confidence and consolation against |THE UNOPENED LETTER, 


the world. 
Flinging my mantle over my face to hide | 
its writhings, | seemed to listen ; but my ears | 
refused to hear. In my perturbation, | once 
thought of boldly avowing the truth, and thus 
feeing myself from the pang of perpetual | 
concealment. But the offence and the retri- 
bution were too real and too deadly to be dis- 
closed, without destroying the last chance of | 
happiness to those innocent sufferers. | mas- 
tered the convulsion, and again bent my ear. 
«Qur story exhausts you,” said Miriam; 
“but it is done. After a long pursuit, in | 
which the burning ship followed us, as if with || 
the express purpose of our ruin; we were | 
matched from a death by fire, only to undergo | 
the chance of one by the waves, for we struck 
upon arock. Yet it may have been owing | 
even tothat chase that we were saved. The | 
ship had driven us towards land. At sea we | 
must have perished ; but the shore was found | 
to be so near, that the country people, guided 
by the flame, saved us without the loss of a|| 
life, Once on shore, we met with some of 
the fugitives from Masada, who brought us | 
to Jerusalem, the only remaining refuge for | 
jit unhappy nation.” | 
To prevent a recurrence of this torturing | 
subject, I mastered my emotion so far as to || 
ask some question of their means of support | 
during the siege. But Miriam’s thoughts | 
were still busy with the sea. After some | 
hesitation, and as if she dreaded the answer, || 


| 
| 


she said ; “One extraordinary circumstance || 
made me take a strong interest in the fate of || 
that solitary being on board of the burning | 
vessel, It once seemed to have the most 

striking likeness to you. 

you under that impression; but fortunate it 

was for us all that my heedless cry was not 

answered ; for, when it approached us, I could 

see its countenance change; it threw a sheet 

of flame across our vessel that almost scorched 

us to death; and then, perhaps thinking that 

uit destruction was complete, the human fiend 

ascended from the waters in a pillar of in- 

tense fire.” 

[ felt deep pain in this romantic narrative. 
My mysterious sentence was the common talk 
of mankind! My frightful secret, that [ had 
thought locked up in my own heart, was loose | 
asthe air! ‘This was enoygh to make life) 
bitter. But, to be identified in the minds of | 
my family with the object of universal horror, | 
was a chance which I determined not to con- 
template. My secret there was still safe; 


'try the influence of a milder clime. 
| was not thus to be eluded—he met him there. 


lof emotion. 


I evencried out to 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
A young student left his father’s house, to 
Death 


During the languor of a swift decline, he had 
longed much for letters from his home. At 


‘length a letter came,—but he was expiring. 


He fixed on it his glazing eye, without a ray 
“ Lay it aside,” he said. The 
soul winged its way,—and that letter, so pas- 
sionately desired, remained unopened. 


It came too late, that tender scroll,— 
*Mid stranger forms he lay, 

With that last whiteness on his brow, 
Which may not pass away. 


There was a sound of mournful winds 
Amid the drooping trees ; 

Strange waters chafed their rocky bed, 
Urged by the fitful breeze. 


But he to whom those plaintive tones 
So soft, in contrast, bore 

The singing brook that merrily 
Ran by his father’s door: 


The gale that from his native bowers 
A rich luxuriance swept, 

No more, amid the broken gold, 
Of earthly memories crept. 


They held the letter o’er his couch, 
They press’d it near his eye,— 

“The long desired! behold it here!’°~— 
There breathed no answering sigh. 


At length, a deep and hollow tone, 
In lingering accents stole— 
| “Lay it aside,’—but in his hand 
They placed the unopen’d scroll. 


| And there, reproachfally gleamed forth 

Its seal, so rich and rare, 

Which still the breathing impress bore 
Of Love’s confiding care ; 

| 

The flower that turning seeks the sun, 
Spoke from its waxen scroll, 

“‘Vois seul—vois seul”—no chord it touch’d 
In the departing soul. 


Oft had the stricken exile mourn’d, 
And in his prayer he songht 

For this sweet herald from his home, 
Now to his bosom brought. 
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But not till pangs of hope deferr’d 
Had drunk his being’s flame, 

Not till the triumph-hour of wo, 
The tardy treasure came. 


O vanity of earthly trust! 
When the strained eye was dim, 
And the weak hand, like marble cold— 
What was that scroll to him? 


A deeper seal ’twas his to break, 
Of mystery unreveal’d 

To mortal man—The spirit pass’d, 
The letter still was seal’d. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE SISTERS. 

It was a beautiful moonlight evening in 
the month of September,—the leaves were 
slightly tinged with the sombre hues of au- 
tumn, just sufficient to give the woods a va- 
riagated and pleasing appearance. Several | 
tiny boats filled with smiling and happy com-| 








| the blue vault of heaven—and the stars \} 


stud the skies so thickly, look as though the, 
exercised that mysterious power over the 
of mortals that ancient seers have assio, 
tothem. I have often thought, Maria, ; 
after the spirit leaves this burdensome , 

it may visit again those spots most dear t 
while on earth. Hark to those strains of (jx. 
tant music—the tall trees bend in grace: 
worship—all nature, to the contemplat 
mind, speaks a language well understoc 


_ 


for our gayer hours, she cheers us with hap. | 


piness and plenty—with a never-ending go; 
of enjoyment—for our sadder musings, . 
presents to us emblems on which to mora); 
—the fall of the leaf and the quick decay 
all that is most beautiful on earth; at : 
same time she imparts her own consolatigns, 
showing us, by the return of spring, that fro; 
the withered root the flower will again arise 
—so from the “grave shall bloom immort, 
youth and beauty !” 

See, dear sister, yon little child playing 
among the flowers on the shores of the lake: 


panies, were sailing on the calm surface of |/ he is happy and innocent, unacquainted with 
the lake; all seemed happy, and in unison||the ways of the world, he neither thinks nor 


with the quiet of nature’s soft repose. 


Seated on a balcony that overlooked the || 


lake were two fair girls. The looks of the 
elder were bent in sorrowing silence on the| 
wasted form and pale features of her sister: | 
Poor Emma! she began life with every pros- 
pect of happiness before her, that usually 
awaits the young and beautiful; but dis- 
ease laid his hand on her fair form, and she 
faded like a rose that the rough blast sudden!y 
crops from its slender stem! She raised her 
eye, languid and already dimmed by the 
shades of death, to her sisters face, whose} 
tears flowed afresh as she beheld the cold| 
dews fast gathering on her brow—and saw | 
her increasing weakness. Alas! what an- 
guish to gaze on the beloved companion of 
her childhood, and to think in how short a 





time the cold grave must conceal for ever one || works of an Almighty Architect must be per- 





knows what may befall him ;—he looks fir 
comfort in every little affliction, to the soo! 
ing voice of his mother, and relies with f 
confidence in what she tells him. So it | 
with our first parents, when, in the beauty of 
unsullied innocence, they roved among | 
groves of Eden! while they trusted and obe 
the commands of God as implicitly as that 
tle child obeys his parents, they were happy; 
but when temptation assailed they yielded— 
when pardoned by their indulgent Fetler 
theirs was no longer the peace of innoce! 
but the chastened feeling of contrition ani 
repentance, 


This world is described by gloomy misan- 
thropes as a wild waste—a field of thorns—a 


scene of unceasing trouble. It has not ber: 
sotome: No! itis most beautiful! Surely t!: 


so dear to her heart. Maria fully realized at||fect. It is from ourselves that flow most 
that moment the truth of those feelings. Em-|| the sorrows of life. 


ma observed her anguish. Do not weep for| 


But my strength fails! Support me, M:- 


me, dearest Maria—I do not sigh to quit this||ria—my spirit longs to depart! I see ang: 


world, but for thee my sister! It is easier 
for me to go now, when all is bright and 
beautiful before me! If I have known but 
little of what the world calls pleasure, I have 
also known but few of its many sorrows. Dear | 
Maria, you have long deceived yourself with 
false hopes of my recovery. I knew long 
e’er this that my days were numbered, that| 
my pilgrimage would soon end—that I should 
soon go to that mansion “ where the weary 
are at rest,” which the blessed Saviour hath 
promised to the faithful. Do not think of me 
sadly when I am gone. All is calm around 


| pair. 








us: the moon walks in silent majesty through 


‘shall soon meet again. 





waiting for me! I hear celestial music! Av- 


gelic forms are hymning sweet melody— 


nature joins in worship—it is indeed a Sa) 
|bath eve. To-morrow the bells will soun¢ 
imy requiem! Thou wilt stand here on many 
‘such evenings—but not with me! Thou shia" 
|not see me, yet I will hover around thee, 


waking memories of former days. 


Hush, Emma, hush! said Maria, passion 
ately, thou wilt hreak my heart! How can! 


live without thee? 


My dearest Maria, give not up thus to des 
It will be but a short separation,—we 
In that spot so 0! 
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blow, and there the last flower sheds its | 
leaves. I would not that any thing melan-| 
choly should record the name of one whose 
death was joyful. Dear, dear Maria, fare- 
well. 

She ceased. Maria bent over her; her | 
spirit seemed fluttering on her lips; those 
peautiful eyes were closed, which were wont 
to beam on Maria expressive of affection ; her 
hand still clasped her sister—Maria felt it 
joosened—a slight convulsion shook her frame, 
and there remained in the arms of her sister 
the unconscious clay of the lovely being whom 
she had watched so long and so tenderly. 
Bitterly did Maria weep for her beloved sis- 
ter, and with a mournful pleasure attended to 
her last wish—and she now rests in that quiet 
spot where in life she loved to linger. No 
splendid monument marks her grave. The 
simple words “ My sister,” engraved on the 
stone, points to her resting place. 

Evizabetu, Jun’r. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


SIMILIE. 


Yon gaudy flower that rears its head, 
To lure thy wandering eyes, 

How soon its lovely tints are fled, 
How soon it droops and dies. 


. No sweets its withering petals yield, 
To scent the midnight air, 
As lethe’s draught the eyes it seals, 
When they would linger there. 


But oh! there is a lovely flow’r, 
“ That yields celestial sweets,” 

It blooms in many a secret bower, 
No wanton gaze it meets. 


Though fading on its lowly stem, 

*T will breathe its perfume round, 
Still sweets will hang around it when 
No beauties there are found. 


SyLvia. 
East Marlborough, March 10th, 1839. 


GRACE WENTWORTH. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


admired let me rest! There the first violets | 





Mrs. Wentworth was blessed with an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods. In the bloom of 
youth and beauty she was united to the man 


of her choice; a man, whose intellect com-| 


manded her respect, and the daily beauty of 
whose life ensured her love, while his fortune 
and standing in society gratified her highest 
ambition. 


She might, by those who looked | 


Similie—Grace Wentworth. 


superficially must they have examined the 
springs of human feeling, who trace happi- 
| ness toany other source than the heart. Mrs. 
| Wentworth had not a grateful one; and 
while all good and pleasant things were pro- 
fusely scattered in her path, she passed them 
unheeded, or received them as her due; but 
never as gifts from the bounteous Father of 
all good, to be meted out to others. 

In the arrangements of her domestic estab- 
lishment, at a period when females were cel- 
ebrated for their knowledge of household 
goods, Mrs. Wentworth was unrivalled. The 
quick, glancing eye of a Miss Pratt, would 
never have “seen a broom where a broom 
should not be,” nor detected a mote in her 
elaborately neat abode. ‘Then her dinners,— 
they, like the chef d’euvre of the Grecian 
artist, comprised the pride of every cook, and 
the perfection of every receipt-book. So ex- 
tremely exact was she, in all the observances 
of etiquette, that, by the good people of Bos- 
ton, she was pronounced the very mirror of 
decorum :—and, like the mirror, she was 
bright, polished and unfeeling; like the mir- 
ror, her heart received no abiding impression. 

Mr. Wentworth’s character was most rich 
in Christian graces. With him the sovereign 
good was to communicate happiness; for he 
deemed it the first principle of action, with 
the Author of allexistence. Happily for him, 
their daughter Grace possessed none of her 
mother’s traits of character, and it was de- 
lightful to her father, to watch the gradual 
developement of a disposition, so free from all 
that was cold, calculating, or selfish. So 
fearful was he of making her an artificial 
character, that he suffered her to remain, 
much as nature formed her,—with the faults 
of an open and confiding temper, and most in 
danger of erring from “excess of feelings 
edged too keenly.” 

Grace Wentworth had a highly cultivated 
mind, though not what is termed a masculine 
one. She had judgment, and disciimination, 
and taste, and a rich, beautiful imagination, 
which cast its roseate hues over all, and 
through which she delighted to view the 
world, and its living men and women, spiritu- 
alized and beautified. Her countenance ex- 
pressed every emotion of her soul, and its 
animated, varying expression, rendered it 
beautiful—most beautiful to those who knew 
her, and saw how much the joyous and benig- 
nant emotions prevailed over the gloomy and 
discontented. Mr. Wentworth loved his 
daughter with fond, engrossing affection ; and 
Grace repaid his love with attachment the 
||most devoted. When his spirits were de- 
pressed, she would cheer him; when weary, 

















only on the surface of things, have been pro- || she would amuse him; when sick, she would 


nounced happy. Happy! How much is 
comprised in that one little word, and how 


\}sooth him; and would laugh with so much 
tl good nature, at some fancied disease, that the 








































































































































































































































































































sac idest pennenaliins weld hete found her || 


merriment infectious. ut one slight glance 
of disapproval would instantly change the 
merry brow and arch smile, to seriousness, | 
and thought, and convert the laughing girl, | 
to the grave, intelligent companion. 
Grace was admired; and it has been said, | 
that no female can have many admirers, with- || 
out attracting them by coquetry. The truth | 
of this Idoubt. “ Who can view the ripened || 
rose, nor seek to wear it?” Whocan behold | 
beauty, sweetness and intelligence, without || 
feeling, and offering admiration ? Though || 
Grace was not insensible to the praises of her | 
loveliness, she never sought, nor never courted || 
admiration ; and no delicate and pure minded | 
female ever can. 
She was accustomed in her youth to seeing, 
collected round her father’s board, the most 
distinguished worthies of the day, and they 
were nota few. There she listened to tl hat | 
stern, fearless, but able republican ; he, who 
amidst a host of patriotic spirits, was called 
the patriot—SamurEL Apams. ‘There, too, || 
she saw the idol of the people, the generous, | 
affable, and hospitable Hancock ; and the wit, | 
sarcasm, and eloquence of Orts, with the 
cultiv ated taste of the excellent and ianneen’ 
lent Bowporn, enlivened their social circle. || 
One of the most celebrated divines and poli- 
ticians of New-England, was also a frequent 
and welcome guest. 
were admirably united. “Dr. Cooprrr,” ob- 
serves his eulogist, “ well knew that tyranny 
opposes itself to religious as well as civil lib- || 
erty; and being among the first to perceive 
the injustice of the British Court, this reve- 
rend patriot was among the first who took an 
early and decided stand in the politics of his 
country.” His uncommon and colloquial tal- 
ents, his extensive learning, brilliant imagi- 
nation, and retentive memory, would have 
made any subject interesting. What wonder, 
then, that when the spirit stirring events of | 
the revolution were discussed, they should | 
have awakened Grace’s warmest enthusiasm ? | 
But this was not all; her gratitude and affe C= 
tion were excited by the kind attention w ith | 
which he answered her inquiries, and endea- | 
vored to awaken lier susceptible mind to the 
perception of the deep beauties of the sacred 
volume. The mantle of his father had fallen 
upon him, and he possessed the rare talent of 
making religious truths deeply interesting, 




















and of enforcing them by appropriate scrip-|| 


tural allusions—admirable, but, at the same 
time, familiar to the meanest capacity. 
Boston has been called the “ paradise of |) 
ministers; at all times, its citizens have 
evinced their descent from the puritans, by 
their respect for their pastors. Grace inhe- 
rited this true New-England feeling—venera- | 
tion for hers. 





Grace W entworth. 


In him these characters || 





Misi. OL. Ls II. 





Thus maneiial amidst the master spirits 
the age, it cannot be supposed that her yo ung 
affections were to be won by any ord ar 
character, and it was no common spirit th; 
at last obtained an interest in her unpractis 
heart. 

Among the greatest delights the at Mr 
Wentworth enjoyed, during his residence :: 
a foreign court, was the friendship of MN. , 
VALLierE, and he was the only person w! 
\Grace had ever heard her mother warn 
praise. Favors so peculiarly disinterest, 
had been rendered by him, and so delicate) 
‘rendered, that no unpleasant sense of obligs. 
I tion was ‘felt, and even the selfish heart , 
Mrs. Wentworth was made sensible to the 


|, emotion of gratitude. 


M. de Valliere was a French West India; 
Planter, and for years, had been a correspon. ne 
dent of Mr. Wentworth’s. Grace had ber 
delighted with the good sense and eloquence 
(of his letters, with the glowing and on ae 
id lescriptions of the scenes he had w Menneed 
in his foreign travels. She had also felt 
, deeply interested in the benevolent plans, and 
noble and philanthropic sentiments expressed 
towards the degraded Africans. Her imazi- 

nation had pictured him a venerable old man, 
yet wearing a smile as bland and courte: 
as her pastor’s, with the same clear eye, bear. 
ing the evidence of temperate 3 youth. 

‘Returning one morning from her usual 
| walk, she observed a foreign traveling appar. 
{tus in the hall. “ Phillis,” said she to an oli 
favorite domestic, whose face appeared mor 
than usually joyous, “what strangers va 

we here ?” 

“ Mister Valer come, Miss Grace, and mak 
us all glad.” 

“Dear Father,” said she, entering 1! 
drawing room, “ how happy this arrival m 
imake you. Kind de Valliere, is he not, 
cross the ocean at this inclement season, a 
at his advanced age, too, to visit his fri nd!” 

Her father’s unchecked laugh startled her, 
and she turned her head on hearing an a} 
proaching step. She met a smile, bland 
courteous, it is true, yet showing teeth br 
liant and glittering as pearls. The clex 
lighted eye was there, but the lofty mien wore 
no stamp of age. True, the brow was net 
fair as youth, but it bore the “thought of 
years,” not their decrepitude. 

* * * + * 

In a year from the time he first beheld her, 
Grace Wentworth stood by the side of Rob- 
ert de Valliere, his wedded wife; and in the 
island of St. Domingo, in the summer of 1791, 
'Mr. Wentworth witnessed their almost per- 
\fect happiness. Grace’s character had be- 
come more perfect by her fulfilment of 


the sweet offices of wife and mother. He 
" saw her amiable hospitality, diffusing around 
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her an atmosphere of light and happiness; 
he witnessed the charm of her delightful vi- 
yacity and endearing domestic virtues, “ vir- 
tues which, though they are said to love the 
shade, are sometimes chilled by the cares of | 
domestic life.” He saw the beloved and af-| 
fectionate mother ; the heart of the husband! 
safely trusting in the principled and consci-| 
entious wife,—the watchful mistress of a host) 
of dependents, grateful for their meliorated| 
condition, and looking to Mons. and Mad. de} 
Valliere as the creators of their happiness. | 

With so much kindness and liberality had 
the negroes on their plantation been treated ;| 
somany advantages did they enjoy, that it had | 
become a proverbial expression among the 
white lower people in Cape Francois, in| 
speaking of another’s happiness, to say “i, 
est heureux comme un negre de Valliere.” 

To Mr. Wentworth all appeared like a 
summer’s morn of bright and tranquil beauty, | 
with not a breeze to disturb its repose and| 
softness ; but the calm was treacherous—and | 
only made the night of darkness and horror| 
that followed, more dreadful. | 

Business of importance called Mr. Went- 
worth to New-England; he went, accompa-| 
nied by De Valliere ; but Grace, unwilling to! 
leave her children during the sultry month of 
August, remained on the Island. 

She had passed a restless night, and on the| 
morning of the 23d, arose unrefreshed by | 
her broken slumbers. Her serenity was dis-| 
turbed by a confused recollection of being 
awakened before dawn, by the report of a} 
cannon, and she felt a gloomy foreboding, an/| 
unaccountable depression of spirits, which she | 
could not dispel. Even the performance of | 
her morning devotions had failed to restore! 
her usual equanimity and buoyancy of spirits. 
She sought her nursery, and in the caresses| 
of her children, in gazing on theit merry brows! 
and sunny smiles, listening to the gush of en-| 
joyment that broke forth in irrepressible! 
laughter, she forgot her own sadness. Her 
youngest boy was in her arms, endeavoring 
to blindfold his mother, by binding her luxuri- 
ant hair over her smiling eyes, when a loud, 
sudden and savage yell, broke in upon their 
innocent merriment. She heard the dying 
groans of her faithful negroes, mingling with 
the shouts and execrations of the merciless 
slaves, who had arisen in rebellion against 
their masters. Breathless and motionless— 
her hushed and frighted children clinging 
around,—she perceived at once the horrors 
by which she was surrounded. Uncertain 
how extensive was the revolt, she knew not 
if safety could be found in flight; but it was 
horrible, thus hopelessly to await her own and 
her children’s massacre. 

The door of the veranda was cautiously and 


Grace Wentworth. 





ailently opened, and James, (a servant, whose 


261 


| superior intelligence and fidelity had obtained 

from his master his freedom) appeared. Not 
a word was spoken,—but catching two of the 
children in his arms, and motioning his mis- 
| tress to follow, he passed through the veranda 
jand the garden. Silently and rapidly, with 
|her child clinging to her neck, Grace reached 
|the outskirts of the plantation. Here, new 
horrors awaited her. A band of insurgents 
\demanded with savage exultation, the blood 
\of the white woman and her children. 

“ Stand back and let us pass,” said James, 
sternly, butcalmly. “Are ye men, and would 
ye take the life of the black man’s friend !— 
Have ye gratitude, and would ye murder the 
children of those who have always protected 
and sheltered the negro in his wants?” 

“The lady may go,” said they; “but the 
boy shall not escape us.” 

One of the most ferocious of the band tore 
the trembling child from his mother. Quicker 
than thought, James disengaged himself from 
the children, recovered the boy, and levelled 
the savage to the ground. 

“ Begone,” he cried, “I will loose my life 
| before you shall harm this boy.” 

For the honor of human nature, they were 
|suffered to escape. Grace passed rapidly, and 
|with averted eye, scenes too horrible to be 
|related ; and reached in safety a retreat in a 
ineighboring and mountainous wood. 

At night, the faithful James brought them 
provisions, and intelligence of the proceedings 
of the insurgents; and during the day, he 
kept watch around their retreat. But anxious 
for their safety, and knowing his single arm 
would avail little, should the excited slaves 
again discover them, he provided a canoe for 
their escape, and conducted them to it by 
slow marches in the night, along the banks of 
the river. They entered the canoe, but it was 
soon overset by the rapidity of the current, 
and after a narrow escape they returned to 
their retreat in the mountains. 

Nineteen days Mad. de Valliere and her 
children remained in the wood, before James 
felt they could leave it in safety. He con- 
stantly supplied them with provisions from the 
rebel camp, and watched around them like a 
guardian spirit. Heat length provided a pas- 
sage in a ship bound for New-England, and 
conducted them, with much hazard and diffi- 
culty, to the port.* 

Grace knew not how extensive had been 
the storm of death and desolation, til] she saw 
the once flourishing and beautiful town, a 
waste and ruin, with thousands of its inhabi- 
tants exterminated in the massacre. Her 
voyage was tranquil and happy; and in her 





*The account of the escape of Mad. de Valliere, 
through the fidelity and attachment of her servant, is 
derived from an authentic source. His name was 
James Francois. 
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The Grave of the Broken Heart—Ups and Downs. 














own, native land, she again embraced all who/|! And from her wildly throbbing, anguish’d he: 
® eart 


were dear to her. 

Many years have come and gone since the 
events recorded. 
locks of Mad. de Valliere, and robbed her 


cheek of its smoothness; but it has Jeft un-/! 


touched that heavenly spirit that sustained 
her under the pressure of ill, and enabled her 


to endure her sorrows patiently ; it is not the || 


meteor light of levity, but an unwavering, 
placid beam, that illumines those whose faith 
is fixed upon the Rock of Ages. 





From the Farmville Journal. 
THE GRAVE OF THE BROKEN HEART. 


1 knew a maiden once, upon whose brow 

Scarce sixteen summers’ suns had shed their light, 
But o’er the flowers that bloom above her now, 

As many winter-snows have cast their blight. 
And she was beautiful, and pure, and fair 

As houri-forms that poets love to feign; 
Lovelier than fancy’s fairest visions are, 

Lovelier than this cold earth may know again. 


There was a depth of bliss in her blue eye, 

Mellow’d with love’s own pure and heavenly light, 
Calm as the deep blue of an eastern sky, 

By passion’s storm untroubled, soft and bright. 
Her form, of more than woman's loveliness, 

In nature's best, most perfect mould was cast, 
And features that a Venus might possess, 

Awoke some image of the dreamy past. 


Yes, she was fair: but "tis not oft on earth 
The beautiful and good are happy too— 
Sorrow wi/l mingle in the strains of mirth, 
And dreg each cup of joy with bitter wo! 
Ihe maiden loved—a youth of gentle mien 
O’er her young heart had thrown love's witching 
spell, 
And though “ he never said he loved,” I ween, 
His eye told more than empty words may tell. 


And oft they met, and oft the conscious blush 
Of mutual love would crimson on each brow, 

While its sweet influence every thought would hush 
In bliss intense that only lovers know. 

They never said they loved —their passion seem'd 
A thing too holy for the tongue to tell; 

Their souls were mingled—so each fondly dream'd— 
In mystic union by some secret spell. 


Time flew apace, and with its rapid flight 
“A change came o’er the spirit of their dream,” 
A change, as that of beautecus day to night 
Uncheer'd by pale moon-ray, or star-light’s gleam. 
Ambition woke within the lover's breast 
A burning wish for glory and a name; 
And love no longer found a home of rest 
Within the bosom steel'd by sterner fame. 


They parted—not as happy lovers part— 


Time has whitened the!! 
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His cold “farewell,” wrung out one bitter Sigh. 
Woman's pure love around her being’s core 5 
Entwines its thousand sweet, mysterious ties, 
| And when that being may exist no more, 
As blighted ivy withers, so it dies. 


Spring flowers were blooming in their loveliest hues 
; 


, . 
When to the cold grave-worm her form was g 


iven;: 
| And friendship's tears, mingling with twilight eet 
| Fell o’er the clay whose spirit soar’d in heaven. 

| She died with broken heart—the secret lot 

| Of many who love on with unpledged vows; 


| And o’er the stone that marks her resting spot, 
A lovely willow droops its weeping boughs. 


Prince Edward, March, 1839. B. . Y: 


UPS ANDDOWNS. 


“ Father,” said Janette Oakley, a beautifi! 
but vain young woman, “1 have made a cal] 
on Miss Frasier to-day, and what do you think 
I saw there ?” 
| « Probably a giddy unthinking girl like 
| yourself, who is miserable till she possesses 
| every new extravagance that folly sets afloat,” 
| was the half-gay, half-grave response. 

“ Why, father,” continued Janette, “how 
can you say so?”’ and assuming one of her 
/most witching smiles, she added, “ Miss Fra- 
‘sier has got a new piano-forte of superior 
{tone to her old one, besides being far more 
richly and beautifully finished.” 

| “Well; what then, child?” rejoined her 
father, with pensive gravity. 

| “Why, I was thinking—but you will be 
| offended, I fear.” 
| Not in the least, unless you do wrong as 
well as think. So you was thinking that”— 
| IT should like a piano like Matilda’s,” was 
| the half timid response of Janette. 

| “IT thought as much,” continued her father, 
|‘ but what is the cost of such an article, my 
|dear?” 

| “Only fifteen hundred dollars, father,” and 
Janette crouched down by his side and re- 
| garded him with a fond deprecating smile. 

| Charles Oakley loved his daughter—his 
| hand pushed aside the rich tresses that shaded 
|her polished brow, and imprinting thereon a 
| parent’s kiss, he added, “ fifteen hundred dol- 
\lars is a large sum for such an article, my 
| Gear, is it not?” 

| True, father, but are you not as well able 
| to afford it as Mr. Frasier ?” 

“It may be so, but what say you my dear,” 
|addressing his wife who had been silent, but 
|not a disinterested listener. 

| [am anxious that Janette should prevail 
with you. She and Matilda are each to give 
a party soon, and I have a desire not to be 
‘eclipsed by her in the ornaments of the par- 




















The tear bedew'd her cheek, and dimm'd her eye, 
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“A most commendable pride.” 








; | 
was the! 


equivocal response. i} 
« But,” continued he, “ what will you do| | reader. 


with the old or rather the present new one ?| 
You surely do not want two?!” 

«QO, we can sell ittoGen. Chandler! Ma- 
ria was admiring it much while here yester- 
day, though she thought it rather high priced,” 
eagerly responded Janette, who was happy to 
remove the only barrier to the gratification of 
her then predominant wish. 

“ Perhaps she too may wish a fifteen hun- 
dred dollar one! Gen. Chandler is surely 
able to afford one even more costly.” 

«“(Q, no, father—she does not wish a better 
than mine,—she has quite a plain taste that 
way.” 

“ How stupid she must be, Janette, must 
she not?” queried Oakley. Janette’s face 
crimsoned at his pointed irony, but before she 
could frame any reply her father rose, and, as 
he left the house, said, “ Let Miss Chandler 
have the piano-forte at her own price.” 

Janette’s heart leaped for joy. She was 
not to be outdone by Matilda Frasier, and 
she looked forward with exultation to that day 
when she could astonish her friends by such | 
an unexpected display. Her mother shared | 
her fond anticipations, and it was soon ar-| 
ranged between them that Miss Chandler 
should be put into speedy possession of an ar- 
ticle they now wondered could ever have found 
a place in their dwelling! 

Charles Oakley commenced the world 
empty-handed, nor had he accumulated much | 
when he sought and obtained a partner to his 
poverty. Both were poor, and although they | 
lived quietly together, his wife was ever sigh- 
ing for the splendor of the rich. Though, in| 
the main, a good sort of a woman, she lacked 
that un-common sense so requisite to content-| 
ment in the possession of a little, as well as| 
that knowledge of domestic economy, gene- 
rally so important in the acquisition of more. 
Janette, her only child, and so like herself in 
form and mind, was just verging to woman- 
hood, and being heir, as was supposed, to an 
ample fortune, she looked forward to a splen- 
did career in the circles of gayety and fashion. 
Had she possessed in her mother a wiser 
counsellor, she would have been at eighteen 
avery different person. She lacked not the 
principles of an opposite character, but under 
the false training of her mother, they had 
been suffered to repose uncultivated, while 
the weeds of folly were cherished into an ex- 
pensive growth. These defects of mind were 
the more striking, as they marked the more 
strongly the contrast with a pleasing—a speak- 
ing eye, and a faultless form. 

‘Her father possessed none of the frivolity 





Ups and Downs. 








of herself or mother, and, owing to the stern- 
ness of his integrity, and his industrious ha- 
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bits, success followed his efforts till the time 
we have chosen for his introduction to the 
He had been what is called down in 
| the world, but now he is so far up as to rank 


||among the first in wealth in the city of his 


residence. But the time has arrived to drop 
individual delineations and to group them 
again before the reader. 

“Well, father, Miss Chandler is to have 
the piano, She will send for it this afternoon,” 
said Janette, exultingly. 

“At what price, my dear?” 

“The same it cost. When she found you 
had Jeft it to her to set the price, she would 
not take it at less. Do you not think the 
sale a good one?” 

“ Certainly—the best you ever made—be- 
ing the only one.” 

“ Here is the check for the money—a third 
of the cash of the new one.” 

“So you will lose only one thousand dol- 
lars after all, will you my dear?’ was the 
grave response of her father. 

“ What say you,” he continued addressing 
his wife and daughter, “ to a new carriage— 
the present one is somewhat soiled, is it not ?” 

“ By all means,” was the exclamation of both! 
“Let the new one be fashioned like Judge 
Arnold’s, though not so sparingly mounted !”. 

Oakley bowed, as if in assent, while a bit- 
ter smile played over his features for a mo- 
ment; then all was calrn again. The result 
of the conference was a resolve to sell the 
principal part of the furniture—all of a costly 
character, and replace it with that more fash- 
ionably splendid. Both mother and daughter 
retired to rest that evening full of importance 
which their new display was about to give 
them among their wondering neighbors. Alas, 
for the poor Frasiers! They were to be 
overwhelmed by a competition in finery 
which a fifteen hundred dollar piano had 
proved ! 

A few days sufficed to clear the house of 
its most valuable furniture. Enough was left 
however for convenience and comfort, and 
when this was done, the mother and daugh- 
ter were al] impatience for that which was to 
replace what was gone. But two days re- 
mained to prepare for Janette’s party. Even- 
ing came, but Oakley was yet absent and no- 
thing had yet arrived. He came, but much 
later than usual, yet he atoned partially for 
his delay by the more than usual kindness of 
his manner. 

* Where can you have been, Charles, so 
late ?” was the query of his wife as she seated 
herself fondly by his side. 

“[ have had an uncommon share of busi- 
ness to attend to, my dear, and I rejoice that 
it is done. Come daughter bring forward the 





Bible and read a portion of it for our mutual 
"9 


instruction ! 
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To M. M.—Imm 





The calm seriousness with which this was 
uttered, forbade any remarks on its unusual 
request. 
the book at the fifth chapter of Matthew, be- 
ginning, “ Blessed are the pure in spirit; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” and by the 
time she had finished the first paragraph, her 
voice became choked, and unable to proceed ; 
she gave way to emotion in all the violence 
of grief. Her mother from sympathy or other 
cause, was equally affected, nor was Oakley 
free from the same emotion. When his wife 
and daughter had become somewhat com- 
posed, he knelt down between them with the 
solemnly expressed words, “ Let us pray!” — 
And he did pray in all the fervency of a bro- 
ken spirit. He acknowledged his forgetful- 
ness of God,—implored pardon for his own, 
and for the sins of those bound to him by the 
strongest of human ties—prayed that both he 
and his, might expe] from their hearts the 
pride so long cherished—thanked his Creator 
for the gift of existence—for the blessings 
associated with it, as also for the hopes of an 
immortal existence hereafter, inspired by the 
promises of the gospel. He commended the 
world to the kind care of Him on whom are 
all dependant for the life that now is, as well 
as that which is to come; and so deeply did 
the spirit of his petitions affect his wife and 
daughter that they joined with him in that 
most solemnly expressive phrase, AMEN. 

That night a new spirit reigned in the 
breasts of the Oakley family. And when 
what they had been half led to believe, was 
confirmed,—when they were assured that the 
wealth so long idolized was theirs no longer 
—scarcely a regret or a murmur escaped the 
lips of mother or daughter, but both seemed 
anxious to forget that misfortune had fallen 
on them. A situation more befitting their 
means was procured, and thither they repaired 


to enjoy far more real pleasure than when}, 


rioting in what seemed an inexhaustible abun- 
dance. The party—the carriage—the piano, 
and costly furniture were forgotten. Economy 
and industry took the place of fashionable 
folly, and they are now prosperous and happy. 


It so happened that Janette opened || 


ensity of Creation. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO BM. Mes 
| Who regretted that the writer never visited her jy 
rose-time. 


'In rose-time !”—why, however drear 

| The scenes around, we’ve roses here; 

| Dear, and still dearer to my heart, 

| Are summer flowers, but they depart 

| As autumn’s with’ring touch discloses— 
| How frail the brightest, sweetest roses, 


| But here are flowers, whose changeless bloom 

| No sunshine fades,—no snows entomb, 

|In every season they are found, 

Breathing the purest fragrance round ; 

And ’til! for us earth’s last scene cluses, 

We'll wreath the heart’s unfading roses. 
EL. 





IMMENSITY OF CREATION, 


“He who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe ; 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns ; 

What varied heings people every star, 

May tell why God has made us as we are.” 

Pore 

Some astronomers have computed that there 
‘are no less than 75,000,000 of suns in this 
juniverse. The fixed stars are all suns, hay- 
|ing, like our sun, numerous planets revolving 
‘round them. The solar system, or that to 
| which we belong, has about thirty planets, pri- 
| mary and secondary, belonging toit. The cir. 
cular field of space which it occupies is in di- 
‘ameter 3,600,000,000 of miles, and that which 
it controls much greater. That sun which is 
nearest neighbor to ours is called Sirius, dis- 
tant from our sun twenty-two billions of miles! 
Now if all the fixed stars are as distant from 
each other as Sirius is from our sun: or if our 
solar system be the average magnitude of all 
the systems of the seventy-five millions of 
|suns, what imagination can grasp the immen- 
sity of creation! Every sun of the seventy- 
five millions controls a field of space about ten 
billions of miles in diameter. Who can sur- 








Mrs. Oakley Jost her pride, but found con- 
tentment. Janette lost the same, as also a| 
foppish beau, who had an eye to her fortune, 
but she has found her own good qualities, and 
has applied herself to their improvement, as| 
well the worth of a young man who sighed | 
for her when rich, and who loves her now} 
while comparatively poor, and whom she will | 
doubtless reward ere long, by surrendering | 
herself to his care and keeping. Such is a| 
sample of the “ups and downs” of life, and | 
happy would it be if all who get toppled | 
from the pinnacle of fortune could gain) 
as much by the descent as did the Oakley 
family. 


| 


i 
‘ 


vey a plantation containing seventy-five mi- 
lions of circular fields, each ten billions of 
imiles in diameter! Such, however, is one 
of the plantations of Him “who has mea- 
sured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with a span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a mea- 
sure, weighed the mountains in scales, and 
| the hills in a balance ;” he who, “ sitting upon 
the orbit of the earth, stretches out the hea- 
vens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out a3 
a tent to dwell in.” 





All excesses are followed by pain. 
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Above we give a view of Dunkeld House, iIt was considered to be in the centre of old 
the former seat of the Duke of Athol—a)|Caledonia, and is now esteemed to be in the 
plain comfortable structure, endeared to many ‘heart of the Highlands. Verbal description 
of the ancient Caledonians. About thirty |can impart but a faint impression of the ro- 
years since, it was abandoned for an establish- |mantic and exquisite scenery which here 
ment less pleasantly situated in its immediate |every where banquets the eye. ‘pon the 


neighborhood, but on a far more magnificent} |hill descending to Dunkeld, the traveler, if 
scale. The park and grounds, which are||he has a relish for the charms of nature, would 
very extensive, are richly adorned with trees||be amply rewarded for the toil and labor of a 
of stately and graceful growth, by hill and|jlong pilgrimage. I visited the Cathedral, 
dale, and lofty craggy rocks majestically ris-||which is a noble Gothic pile, and throws over 
ing, thinly shaded with young firs. Along|'the town the interesting appearance of anti- 
the river, (Tay,) and sometimes diverg-||quity. The choir still remains, and is used 
ing from it, the most delightful walks are||tor worship. The chancel is now the burial 
cut through woods, shrubberies, and corn-||ground. Upon one of the tombstones I read, 
fields. \\* Here lies Roy Macdonald, and Eliza Flem- 
An intelligent and observing tourist, speak |/ing, his wife.’ I was informed that the wife 
ing of this locality says, “the pen and the||continues her maiden name; and if a widow, 
pencil would fail in giving any adequate idea |and several times married, she may, if she 
of Lock Tay, a —_ expanse of rae fif- | likes it, select the name of the husband she 
teen miles long and from one to two broad. ||loved best.” 
Neat farms and country residences every || 
where enliven the eye. The road winds) 
through plantations of young beach and oak,|| The same pleasant cuthor, speaking of his 
beneath the arches of whose branches the) |visit to Killin, says,;—“1 had just mounted 
Jake is seen in a thousand points of varying||my horse to quit this enchanting and roman- 
beauty. A prodigal luxuriance diffuses itself ||tic spot, when the bell of the church, which 
over the fields which line its verdant margin, ||stood close to the inn, began to toll, and im- 
and high up the sides of the majestic moun-||mediately afterwards a concourse of men ap- 
tains, which, whitened by many a waterfall, || peared, moving with hasty steps to the church- 
are reflected in its mirror; whilst a small||/yard, which induced me to follow them. In 
island, thickly covered with trees, and sup-|/the middle of the throng I observed four men 
porting the ruins of a priory, the picturesque ||bearing a coffin to the grave, into which, with 
church-town, bridge and village of Kenmore,||zreat decorum, but without ceremony, the 
embellish its beautiful termination. ||poor remains of mortality were lowered. At 
“The House of Dunkeld, or the Hill cf Ha-||that very moment every one took off his blue 
zels, has been most justly celebrated by the ||bonnet, and three of the group advanced to 
poet, and formed the subject of the painter.''the verge of the grave, where they remained 


BURIAL OF THE YOUNG AND FAIR. 
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until it was filled up, in attitudes of manly and 
unaffected sorrow. A long roll of green turf 
was then brought upon a pole, unravelled, and 
neatly placed over the mound. So rapid was 
the interment that in about ten minutes, only 
here and there, a little scattered fresh mould 


distinguished this from the neighboring tombs 
The funeral bell struck but a few strokes 


No minister attended—no prayer was said— 
no anthem sung. The deceased was the 
daughter of an opulent farmer; and one of 
those who attended said, that the Highlands 
could not boast of a lassie more good or more 


donny, and that she fell in the bloom of youth 
—yet no female mourner was there. Such 
were the features of this soleinn scene. Ac- 
customed to see the dead interred with more 
showy sorrow, at first, I must confess that I 
thought these Caledonian mountaineers desti- 
tute of that sensibility which the memory of the 
departed inspires in every other country. But 
a minute’s reflection rescued them from this 
impression—by placing their religion before 
me, simple and unadorned as it is in all its 
offices, and by the marks of genuine, though 
silent, sorrow, which appeared in every coun- 
tenance :—and I also recollected to have met 
in my way to Killin, at some miles distant, 
several of the figures which stood before me, 
who had assembled from distant villages to 
mingle in the sad procession. One of the 
group, after observing me for some time, ad- 
vanced and courteously asked if I “came from 
London?” I answered in the affirmative. 
“ That is the place 1 believe,” said he “ where 
the king tarries.” I told him it was. “Ah!” 
replied he, “then you must be surprised to 
see the manner in which we have placed this 
corpse in the ground, for I have heard ye 
bury your dead there with more ceremony, 
but yet YE DO NOT FEEL MORE THAN WE.” [ 
fully agreed with the honest Highlander, who, 
after a few more words, bowed and withdrew. 
Sir Joun Carr. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE HERMITESS, 
OR PLEASURES OF SOLITUDE. 

Oh solitude! thou'rt now my place of rest, 
A sweet and calm retreat—my feeble bark 
Long toss’d, and shatter’d by the troubled waves, 
And a}] that made life dear are pass’d away, 
And left me lonely on the foamy sea. 
How sweet it is to find the little Isle 
Of solitude—and there sweet converse hold 
With those unseen, not absent, as I trust, 
For oft their gentle spirits hover round, 
Ani sooth the loneliness that charms me now. 
The world, with its commotion and its noise, 
Is heard unheeded ;—I would not resign 
Thy joys, for all the pleasures earth can boast. 


To hold communion with my sister worms, 
Who oft intrude to draw me from thy cell; 
Oh, with what transport I again return! 
’Tis thine sweet solitude to calm the soul, 
And by reflecting on its errors past, 

To fit it for its last and solemn change, 

To where the weary soui shall be at rest,— 
The rest they so much need,—and I am one, 
I sigh for quiet more than hidden gold, 

To occupy the little space aright, 

That lies between me and the silent grave. 


ELIzasetn. 
Ist month, 1839. 


WOMAN: 


_Her influence on the moral condition of the 
Community. 


The intimate relation and mutual depend. 
ence of man and woman, is fully declared in 
their creation. Woman being declared “ bone 
'of the bone and flesh of the flesh” of man, 
‘plainly establishes the determmation of the 
Deity, that they are destined to be intimately 
associated, and to exert a mutual influence 
| over each other, either for weal or woe. This 
|point, I suppose, none at the present day are 
disposed to gainsay. The fact that woman's 
influence is much greater, and more efficient 
than man’s, is, I think, beyond dispute. To 
establish this, we have to refer merely to facts 
in sacred and profane history. Eve's intiuv- 
ence over our common father, in inducing 
‘him to eat of the forbidden fruit, “ whose taste 
brought death into the world and all our 
| Woe,” is an early instance of woman’s power. 
|The man, “beloved of God and approved,” 
David even, the “ man after God’s own heart,” 
experienced woman’s powerful influence; 
but why multiply instances? Facts speak for 
themselves, and substantially maintain the 
point. 

| The natural formation of woman, the deli- 
cacy, feebleness, and weakness of her physi- 
cal construction, obviously manifest her de- 
| pendence, declare man the protector and wo- 
/man the protege, as is so beautifully repre- 
sented by the delightful authoress: “ TI] faut 
| pour que la nature et l’orde social! se montrent 
‘cans toute leur beaute, que |"homme soit pro- 
'tecteur, et la femme protegee, mais que ce 
|protecteur adore la foiblesse qu’il defend, et 
respecte la divinite sans pouvoir, qui, comme 
ses dieux Penates, porte bonheur asa maison. 
Ici l’on diroit presque que les femmes sont le 
‘sultan, et les hommes le serail. 

| By the original fiat of the Creator, man pos- 
Sesses greater power of body and mind, and 
|the weaker sex naturally regards her more 
| robust companions as her protectors and sup- 
port. The simple fact that she is the * weaker 
vessel,” ensures to her that right of protec- 
tion which her feebleness demands. She 








Yet if, perchance, I leave thy calm retreat, 


|forms an important part of the integer of so- 
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— | 
ciety, and what a wise Providence has seen| 
fit to deny on the one part, is amply supplied | 
on another. He has granted to woman an) 
influence which man can never exert. The 
relation she bears to her children as a mother, | 
that innate sense of dependence which the 
infant of the earliest days manifests, the con-| 
stant hourly intercourse of mother and child, | 
all afford her opportunities for securing an| 
influence which the father can never possess, | 
It is in the early state of society or in un-| 
christianized lands only, that we see woman| 
deprived of that influence which she possesses 
naturally, and even there, it is felt toa greater 
or less degree. But, wherever the benign 
and happy influences of Christianity exist, 
woman maintains a powerful, irresistible con- 
trol over the interests of society and destinies 
ofnations. The inherent possession of grace, 
softness, and delicacy of person; wit, spright- 
liness, and vivacity of mind; devotedness, ar- 
dor, and strength of attachments; of decision, 
promptness, and dignity of character; all, 
easily govern and direct man in the mora! 
and social compact. 

I intend no insipid compliment, no sense- 
less flattery to woman, when | accord to her 
the importance and dignity of the situation 
she occupies in society. As a mother, she 
forms in the same mould of her own charac- 
ter that of her tender babe, “ when prattling 
at the knee,” she instills those principles 
which modify and form their after characters 
and habits. She has in her own hands, as 
far as human agency dares presume, the im- 
mortal destiny of her offspring. Oh! how 
truly awful the responsibility of a mother! Is 
there one who can think of it, without con-| 
stantly seeking guidance from that power! 
who overrules all? As her offspring increases 
in years her influence is strengthening ;_ in| 
maturer years it is felt; in social intercourse! 
communities feel it. Nations and national) 
characters are formed by the influence which 
the mother exerted over her “ pratuling babe.” } 

It is of the influence of woman on the mo- 
ral condition of the community, particularly, | 
that I design to speak, As a daughter and, 
a sister, she may maintain the happiest con-| 
trol over those who come in her circle, by| 
her amiability, grace, and dignity of deport- 
ment; as a mother, she modifies the nature 
and disposition of her children; asa wife, she 
unconsciously moves and sways the pursuits 
and character of her husband; and as a mem- 
ber of society, she encourages by her smiles, 
and forbids by her frown whatever is virtu-| 
ous or vicious. Such is woman as she should | 
be, and as heaven destined her to be, but alas!) 
very different from what she universally is. | 
This is true and cannot be denied. When) 
faults are as evident as the noon-day sun, we, 








wounding where it is our duty to correct. 
Vices are no less so in the sight of Him, 
“‘who trieth the reins, and knoweth the heart 
of the children of men,” whether they be com- 
mitted by the most noble, or the most insig- 
nificant. With Him there are no respecta- 
ble faults, no royal prerogatives of vice. 
The latter consideration naturally leads me 
to that portion of my subject, to which I at- 
tach much importance, and to which I am 
anxious to direct the attention of those who 
honor these remarks with a perusal. It is 
this. The influence of woman as it exists in 
the higher classes of society, over the moral 
condition of men who are components of this 
society. It is well known that however re- 
publican and equal any people are, there must 
and will be different circles among that peo- 
ple—and it is another fact equally obvious, 
that whatever is patronized and encouraged 
by the higher class, will be imitated and 
adopted in the lower; the sanction which 
they give to vice, will find ready adoption in 
the more humble grade. Hence it is our de- 
sign to attack vice in its high estate, to strike 
at the evil at its root. When we look abroad 
and observe the awfully devastating and des- 
tructive effect which respectable vice is pro- 
ducing, and when we see the servile depend- 
ence on popular favor, the miserable want of 
independence to condemn whatever we may 
disapprove as immoral and vicious—when we 
see those of known, notorious immorality, 
courted, respected, and complimented—we 
tremble to think of what may be the effect 
on the community. Who are the men to 
whom society looks for its comforts and plea- 
sures? Who are the recherches, the distin- 
gues? Who are they to whom woman, lovely 
woman, extends her patronizing smile! Who 
are the companions which mothers seek and 
court for their daughters? I say, who are 
they? Are they not men of notoriously dis- 
sipated, vicious habits? Are they less res- 
pectable and courted on account of their hab- 
itst' Let the fashionable gentleman, who 
can speak fluently of “ Bulwer’s last,” of Boz, 
of Madam *s singing, of Mr. or Mrs. 
"s playing; let him be of a fashionable 
coterie, either by right or by sufferance, 
either by virtue of his own right, or a mere 
parvenu attache—any thing that is fashion- 
able, and does not she, to whom he is the 
deadliest enemy, readily, cheerfully, receive, 
acknowledge—aye, and boast of his atten- 
tions? Qn the other hand, in what esteem 
is that man held, who acquaints himself with 
the History of Nations, instead of Bulwer, 
reads the Bible, instead of Boz, attends the 
ordinances of the Sanctuary, instead of the 
Theatre! He is voted a bore, low, vulgar, 
ignorant ; ah this “ignorance is bliss, and 





should not cloak or wink at them, for fear of | 


*twere truly folly to be wise.” There are 
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To Miss L. A. P.—The Crusades. 





Vor. IL 








many, yes, I rejoice to say very many, whe 
would court his society and be proud of his 
intercourse. Js it not time that virtuous wo- 
men, whose approbation men love to merit, || 
should be aroused to the responsibilities of 


her station? Is it not time that she should|| 
throw off the shackles with which fashion-|| 


able despotism has enthralled her, and rise 
superior to the mandates of a depraved socie- 
ty? When can we expect that vice will 


cease to be respectable? When will immo-|| 


rality and profanity cease to be connived at 
by fashionable patronage? When woman in 


her powerful influence, will assume the no-|! 


ble independence to dare “ the frowns of out- | 
rageous” fashion—when she will refuse her 
company to, and debar from her association, 
the vicious—when she shall assume the no- 
ble and daring to disown him who is unwor- 


thy of her—then, nor till then, shall we have || 


| For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO MISS L.A. P,, 

On the morning of her Marriage. 
As bright as is thy bridal morn, 
May every future prospect be; 
May sweetest flowers thy path adorn, 
No sorrows frown on thine or thee. 


| And as yon orb that proudly holds, 

| His journey through the eastern sky,— 
Bright be each dream thy heart enfolds, 
Still bright thy pleasure-beaming eye. 


Propitious stars upon thee shine, 

To light thee through this world of care, 
Thy cup be filled with bliss divine, 
And earth’s best joys be mingled there, 


And may thy setting sun be fair 





the satisfaction of seeing our young men, | 
(who might be ornaments to society, but/| 
whose habits have debased them) such as they | 
were destined to be. Instead of being the| 
disting ues, for their personal adornments and || 
fashionable slang, they would be the distin-|| 
gues for their noble virtues and merits. It/| 
is woman, “ fairest of creation! last and best” | 
gift of heaven to man, aided by divine grace 
who can effect this consummation most de- | 
voutly to be wishe1. It is to her we turn, as| 
the sheet anchor of the safety of our young 
men. Let her determination be to produce a| 
reformation in these matters, and the time| 
will soon arrive when it will be done; or an|| 
exception to the rule will be established which || 
has never yet happened, viz., that woman has| 
failed in the accomplishment of her determi- |} 
nation. ~ Were this the case, would woman|| 
but arouse to a sense of the danger which is 
threatening her son—would mothers be more 
careful in the selection of companions and as- | 
sociates for their dsughters—would the young 
lady despise him, who holds her virtuous sex 
in contempt, and receive him who entertains 
a just appreciation of her worth, then, would 
be seen a radical, permanent reform com- 
mencing ; then would be left two alternatives 
to our youth—virtuous association, or misery 
with vicious companions. Would woman do| 
this, then “ would follow, as doth the night 
the day,” that men would cease to be what 
they now are. 

I deem it entirely superfluous to enter into 
an argument to sustain the truth of these po- 
siticas. It is well nigh an axiom that “ wo- 
man rules, that man obeys.” 








As the pious Mussulman turns in his prayer | 
towards the sacred city, wherever he may be, 
so is the inward eye of an exile steadily turned 
to his country. 


And cloudless, as thy bridal morn, 
That thou mayest love to linger there, 
On joys that never shal] return. 


SyYLvia. 
East Marlborough, Feb. 13th, 1839. 


THE CRUSADES. 


Bricht rose the sun over the hills of Pales. 





| . . . 
»|/tine, and never, since the world had _ birth, 


did it rise on a brigher or more inspiring scene. 
There, her gorgeous palaces and beautifu! 
temples bathed in the sunlight of an eastern 
moon, rose Jerusalem ! 

‘* Her towers, her domes, her pinnacles, her walls 

Her glittering palaces, her splendid halls, 

Show’d in the lustrous air like some bright dream 


Wove by gay fancy from the beaming morn.’ 


Jerusalem! What hallowed associations 
rush upon the mind at that name! Once 


Queen of the East, and mistress of the world; 
unsurpassed in importance, and unrivalled in 


splendor: the home and pride of Judea’s sons. 
Now, the jackall howls where her kings 
reigned, and the crumbled marble, onc: 
marking where her warriors slept, now min- 
gles with the whirling sands of Arabia. 

Roll back the tide of time! Retrace the 
scroll of history to that epoch when Europe 
sent forth her noblest and her best, to battle, 
with the Saracen, to rescue the sepulchre of 
their Redeemer from defilement and disgrace. 

Under the city’s walls were encamped the 
army of the Cross. Companions in former 
battles, they had come determined to accom- 
plish their errand, or die in the attempt.— 
There were the flower and boast of Europe's 
chivalry. Steel hauberk and coat of mail 
gleaming in the sunbeams, and the trumpet’s 
note of defiance rang on the morning air, 


| with the taunting clash of the Turkish cymbal. 


That pennon which had floated o’er the head 


of its gallant lord amid former conflicts of his 
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house, now danced gaily to an Asiatic breeze. | wild vortex af raging passions and unbridled 
The emblem of an ancient line, it was not||licentiousness. Law and right were neither 
there to be dishonored ; the cherished relic of || respected nor obeyed. The sword was the 
ast splendor, its fair blazonry was not their/||only passport to greatness, and opened the 
to be stained or sullied. || only path to fortune and to fame. Human 
Who would blame the enthusiasm which || life was held but as the sport of any petty 
had thus led them forth to batile? Who can/)| tyrant who chose to take it, and the frequent 
censure ~ piety cogs = ee and ||death-cry of the murdered rolled wildly up to 
sinew to their arms in the battle’s shock, and || an offended God. 
was their last solace in the hour of danger || Then came the Crusades. Glory, immor- 
andof death? Yet, there are those who call ) tality, religion, all pointed with imploring fin- 
the age of chivalry an age of folly—who de- || ger to the scene of a Saviour’s sufferings and 
nounce the crusades but as an act of madness. ||death. Fame called upon her votaries to bat- 
Madness and folly they may have been; un-|| tle till the death with Paynim hosts; Religion 
just they certainly were; but who of us, had || upon hers to wipe forever from the escutcheon 
he lived in that day, weuld not have also||of the Christian world, the deep and dark 
bound the sacred emblem to his shoulder, and ||disgrace of allowing an unbelieving race 
aie are host to 0 holy ose t° ‘= the a i loved, the sepul- 
e enthusiasm of Amiens, the oratory of ||chre they adored. Then warring nations 
St. Bernard, and the commanding talents of || dropped their swords, and gave answer to the 
Fulk, had successfully been used to spur them|/cry of vengeance. ‘They came, the noble and 
on for action. The commands of the papal ||the proud, the young and the old, rallying 
prelate were imperative. Were not these||round the crimson standard. Unity of senti- 
enough to impel them to almost any deed ?— ||ment and community of interest have ever 
But the Saracen’s insulting hee] was on the|! given birth to mutual kindness, and 
very sepulchre of their Lord! The Turk’s| 
proud foot spurned the dust once pressed by | 
the meek footsteps of Christ! Jerusalem was}! _ ' : 
captive! ‘Through her courts and palaces a || So was it then ; and Europe, purified and en- 
Moslem strode in defiance, and reigned with- || lightened from this and other causes flowing 
outrebuke. Were they Christians, and could || ftom it, woke from the lethargy which had so 
they endure this?) Were they knights, and || long bound her, and advanced rapidly toward 
could they brook it? Drawing the avenging that + paar ~ refinement which now 
steel, they swore never again to sheathe it, ||/Cnoble and adorn her. 
till their object was accomplished, or till the ‘The effects of the Crusades upon literature, 
last drop of their life’s blood had ceased to though not immediate, were no less salutary. 
circle around those hearts which beat only Philosophers have moralized, scholars have 
for their honor and their God. wept, over the deplorable, the degrading igre 
But why seek to excuse the Crusades by || norance of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
the motives which led to them! It is their||Science siept. A death-like lethargy had 
consequences that gave them importance in || Com over her, which, like the sultry blast of 
history, and furnish ample apology for all their jan eastern noon, had palsied all her efforts, 
follies, if not for all their crimes. Apology! jand withered all herenergies. The spirit of 
“" || poetry had long since fled. She seemed for- 
lever to have forsaken those haunts she once 
\loved so well, till the Troubadours, catching 
at the wrong done thy memory and thy name. || up the lyre, then shattered by Time’s careless 
But the age of chivalry has passed, like a|| hand, struck from its long mute strings those 
bright vision of the morning. strains which roused nations to arms, and a 
If we contemplate for a moraent the dreary || world to madness. Never was music more 
picture which the civilized world presented in || magically eloquent. The lyre which thrilled 
the age of the Crusades, and compare it with|| beneath a Homer’s touch, or the lapses of the 


“All those courtesies that love to shoot 





Round virtue’s steps, the flow’rets of her fruit.” 





“Sleep, Richard of the lion heart, 
Sleep on, nor from thy cerements start," 


the succeeding, we must allow that the po- 
litical advantages resulting from them were 
such as Europe will never cease to feel, so| 
long as her hills shall stand, or her name be 
known. 

Torn by intestine feuds, the western world 
was at that time the scene of the most bloody 
and atrocious wars that ever disfigured the 
page of history. The order and beauty of the 
social compact, like that of the ocean lashed 





to fury by the raging tempest, was lost in the 





cygnet song might have been sweeter; they 
could not have been more inspiring. All 
Europe responded to the strains which swept 
over the land, and echoed through her old ba- 
ronial halls. 

Then commenced the restoration of letters 
in the West. The Troubadour’s lay was but 
the prelude to the diviner strains of Boecaco, 
a Petrarch,anda Dante. Song again revived, 
and from the blushing vine hills of France, 
from the castled crags of Scotland, from the 
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— to the Flowers— Picture oy Consumption. 
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wild glens of Suitentend, ona the hovaly vil. 
las of romantic Spain, again ascended the 
poet’s breathings, free as their mountain air. 
The very crusades themselves, by furnishing 
the materials from which to weave their gor- 
geous fictions of the imagination, and by 
making the Crusaders acquainted with all the 
glowing imagery and fanciful decorations of 
oriental literature, gave an impulse to letters 
which will never cease till man shall cease 
to appreciate and admire the beautiful and the 
sublime. Can it be, then, that the Crusades 
retarded the progress of literature? Rather, 
they cherished and promoted it, when the last 
flicker of the fire upon her altar had nearly 
expired, in sadness and in gloom. 

Such were the old wars, their causes and 
their effects; and our feelings and sympathies 
cannot but be gratified at their final success. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


S1r,—I beg you to transplant the following exqui- | 


sitely beautiful “pot pourri” into your interesting 


pages, and oblige A Constant READER. 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Day stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation— 


Ye nation worshippers! who, bending lowly, 
Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high! 


Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty, 
The floor of Nature’s temple tessellate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty, 
Your forms create ! 


Neath cloister’d boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer ! 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that Fane, most Catholic and solemn, 
Which Heaven hath plann’d— 


To that Cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 


Whose quenchless lamps, the sun and moon supply; | 


Its choir, the winds and waves; 
Its dome, the sky! 


its organ, thunder; 


There, as 1n solitude and shade, I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretch’d upon the sod, 
Aw’'d by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God— 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers! 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 











| 
| custilne to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor 
‘* Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,” 


Oh! may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 
Your lore sublime! 


|| * Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory, 
Array’d,” the lilies cry, ‘in robes like ours; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers !” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest, 
Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure 
Blooming oer field and wave by day and night; 

|| From every source, your sanction bids me treasure, 

Harmless delight. 


: 
Ephemeral sages! what instructers hoary, 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope! 
Each fading calyx, a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope! 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection, 
Uprais'd from seed or bulb, interr’d in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 


Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
|} My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Pries:s, Sermons, Shrines! 


ee ee 


PICTURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


She withered slowly. It was like the fad- 
ing away of once of those flowers I had ioved 
in my childhood—gradual yet perceptible; 
not blasted at once, like a blossom, broken from 
|| the bough, or crushed down by the heedless 
foot, but calmly, gently, as the leaf fades un- 
der the ceaseless march of time. How often 
||have I marked, upon the green woods and 
forest covered hills, the brown shadows of 
Autumn creep on day by day—so gradually, 
so gently deepening the tints, and stealing 
the fresh hues of summer, that from one hour 
to another the eye can detect no change in 
the green children of the spring, and yet each 
moment adds something to their decay ; each 
day brings them nearer to the fall. Thus 
faded my beloved. 





LEISURE HOURS 


In what way can your leisure hours be filled 
|| up so as to turn to greater account, than in 
|| profitable reading? the study of useful books, 
| for those trifling amusements, which inaidi- 
‘ously lead the unwary into the paths of pro- 


| fligacy and vice! 
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No. 11. Ledyard’s Praise of Woman—Rules for the Nursery. 





From the Philadelphia Farmers’ Cabinet. 


I pray you, Mr. Editor, to go a leetle out 
of your way, and make room for the following 
lines, which, although neither confined to 
agriculture, horticulture, or rural affairs, 
might come in under the head of hus- 
bandry, without which it is universally ad- 
mitted, no man can be a good fermer—lI add, 
or good for any thing else. It is a beauti- 
ful versification, by Mrs. Barbauld, of the 
Traveler, Ledyard’s praise of Woman,—a 
subject which comes home to every man’s 
business and bosom. J. P. 


LEDYARD’S PRAISE OF WOMAN. 


Through many a land and clime a ranger, 
With toilsome steps I’ve held my way ; 
A lonely, unprotected stranger, 
To all the stranger’s ills a prey. 


While steering thus, my course precarious, 
My fortune still has been to find 

Men’s hearts and dispositions various— 
But gentle woman, ever kind! 


Alive to every tender feeling, 
To deeds of mercy ever prone, 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing, 
With soft compassion’s feeling tone. 


No proud delay, no dark suspicion, 
Stints the free bounty of their heart; 

They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 


Form’d in benevolence of nature, 
Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 

Woman’s the same endearing creature, 
In courtly town, and savage wild! 


When parch’d with thirst, with hunger wasted, 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave, 

How sweet the coarest food has tasted ! 
What cordial in the simple wave! 


Her courteous looks—her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman’s the stranger’s general blessing, 
From sultry India to the Pole! 





RULES FOR THE NURSERY. 


1. Never improperly indulge children, nor 
unnecessarily thwart them. 

2. If they wish to have any thing which is 
not proper for them, on no account give it to 
them, but if possible put it out of their sight. 

3. Never gratify children by beating or 
pretending tc punish any thing, living or dead, 
which may have accidentally hurt or offended 
them; it will encourage a spirit of revenge. 

4. Never excite little jealousies among 
children; but always endeavor to make them 
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a source of pleasure to each other; this will 
promote brotherly harmony and love. 

5. Some persons are apt, in order to induce 
children to take their food, to say, ‘“‘ come, my 
dear, make haste, or brother, (or sister,) shall 
have it; no, no, brother, you shall have it in- 
deed!” Now every expression of this kind 
‘should be avoided ; for it will infallibly create 
Selfishness and greediness. A directly onposite 
conduct must be enforced; and children must 
be taught, as much as possible, to find their 
ichief happiness in promoting the pleasure of 
their brothers and sisters—even if by the sa- 
icrifice of their own. 
| 6. Ifa reward has been prepared for a child, 
‘in expectation of its behaving well, and this 
|expectation has not been realized, never seek 
|to increase the pain, (necessarily felt in not 
receiving the reward,) by bestowing it on a 
| brother or sister; such conduct is calculated 
|to excite an envy in the breast of the naughty 
ichild; and will most probably induce the good 
one to rejoice in the other’s bad conduct. 

7. On no account deceive children, either 
by word or deed. 

8. If, to induce children to comply with 
your wishes, they have been promised to have 
something given to or done for them, let the 
promise be strictly fulfilled. This injunction 
must, of course, make you cautious in regard 
to promises. 

9. Never suffer children to speak incor- 
rectly, either in earnest or in play. If, on 
any occasion, they deviate in the slightest de- 
gree from truth, always set them right; and 
let the plain truth be always spoken to, and 
required of them. 

10. Never mention any thing in their pre- 
sence likely in the smallest degree to frighten 
them. 

11. Never commend any thing, either in 
their persons or dress, except the appearance 
of good humor in the one, and of cleanliness 
and neatness in the other; praises of the first 
will excite personal vanity—and of the sec- 
ond, will induce them to set an undue value 
on things, (in themselves) of little import- 
ance. 

12. Carefully avoid doing any thing before 
or saying any thing to them, which can pos- 
sibly weaken their love and respect toward 
their parents.—[ From Woman, as Virgin, 
Wife, and Mother. 





A life of duty is the only cheerful life—for 
all joy springs from the affections; and it is 
the great law of Nature, that without good 
deeds, all good affection dies, and the heart 
becomes utterly desolate. The external world 
then loses all its beauty; poetry fades away 
from the earth; for what is poetry, but the 
reflection of ail pure and sweet, all high and 
holy thoughts! 
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MORNING IN SPRING. 


How sweet the landscape! Morning twines 
Her tresses round the brow of Day, 
And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 
Like happy spirits, float away 
To revel on the mountain’s crown, 
Whence the glad stream comesshouting down, 
Through woods and rocks, that hang on high, 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


The woven sounds of bird and stream, 
Are falling beautiful and deep 
Upon the spirit, like a dream 
Of music on the hour of sleep— 
And gently from the dewy bowers, 
Soft murmurs, like the breath of flowers, 
Are winding through the purple grove, 
And blending w ith the notes of Love. 


The streams in veins of silver flow— 
The sunrise gale o’er flower and tree 
So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow 

A fairy bark upon the sea :— 
It comes so fresh, so calm, so sweet, 
It draws the heart from its retreat, 
To mingle with the glories, born 
In the first holy light of morn. 


A cloud is on the sky above— 
And calmly o’er the young year’s 

Tis coming like a thing of ‘Love 
To gladden in the rising dew— 

Its white waves in the sunlight blend, 

And gentle spirits seem to bend 

From its unrolling folds, to hear 

Te glad sounds from our joyous sphere. 


The lake unruffled by the breeze, 

Smiles in its deep, unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming of the trees 

And blossoms pictured on its breast— 
Its depths are glowing bright and fair, 
And the far skies seem hollowed there, 
Soft trembling—as they felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the hill. 


: blue, 


The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions—bright 
They linger round the sunny hills 

And wander in the clear blue light— 
Off to the breathing Heavens they | go, 
Along the earth they live and glow, 
Shed o’er the lake the happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering isles. 


Oh, at this hour when air and earth 
Are gushing joy, and love, and light, 
And songs of gladness hail the birth 
Of all that’s beautiful and bright— 
Each heart beats high-—each thought is blown 
To flame—the spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds, and melts away 
In visions of eternal day. 


—— 


TRUTH. 


Truth is the glory of time, and the daugh. 
|ter of eternity; a title of the highest grace, 
land a note of divine nature ; she is the life of 
|re ligion ; the light of love; ‘the grace of wit, 
and the crown of wisdom; she is the beauty 
|of valor, the brightness of honor, the blessing ne 
lof wisdom, and the joy of faith; her truth is 
| pure gold, her time is right precious, her 
| word is most gracious, and. her will is most 
glorious; her essence is in God, and her dwel]. 
ing with his servants; her will is his wisdom 
‘and her work is to his glory; she is honore d 
|in love, and graced in constancy ; in patience 
}admired, and in charity beloved; she is the 
|angel’s worship, the virgin’s fame, the saint's 
| bliss, and the martyr’s crown; she is the king’s 
|oreatness, and his council’s goodness ; his 
| subjects’ peace, and his kingdom’s 8 praise ; she 
‘is the life, learning, and the light of the law: 
ithe honor of trade, and the grace of labor: 
|She hath a pure eye, a plain hand, a piercing 
|W it, and a per‘ect heart ; she is wisdom’s walk 
in the way of holiness, and takes up her rest 
| but i in the resolution of goodness ; her tongue 
nev er trips, her heart never faints, her hand 
|nev er falls, and her faith never fears; her 
church is without schism, her city without 
fraud, her court without vanity, and her king- 
dom without villainy. In short, so infinite is 
her excellence in the construction of all sense, 
that I will thus only conclude in the wonder 
of her worth :—She is the nature of perfec- 
tion in the perfection of nature, where God 
in love shows the glory of christianity. 


HOUSEHOLD WOMAN. 


Graceful may seem the fairy form, 

With youth, and health, and beauty warm, 
Gliding along the airy dance, 

Imparting joy at every glance ; 


And lovely, too, when o'er the strings 
Her hand of musie woman flings, 
Her dewy eyes still upward thrown, 
As if from heaven to claim the tone. 


And fair is she when mental flowers 
Engage her soul’s devoted powers, 

And wreaths—unfading wreaths of mind— 
Around her temples are entwin’d. 


But never in her varied sphere 

Is woman to the soul more dear 

Than when the homely task she plies, 

With cheerful duty in her eyes, 

And every lowly path well trod, 

Looks meekly upward to her God. 
CaRo.ineE GILMAN, 


When a man has a passion for an ill-favored 








woman, it must needs be violent. 
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